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A WORD OR SO ON ANCIENT 
ORGANS. 


JT is not a pleasant experience to be weighed | 


down with long lists of dates. We may, how- 
ever, patiently accept a few, and upon them hang 
facts especially worthy our consideration, and so I 
beg you may pin to some unoccupied corner of 
your memory B.c. 3875, and against it write “ Ju- 
bal,” mentioned in Genesis as “the father of all 
such as handle the harp and organ ;” and while it 
is yet fresh in mind, add another, found in Job, B.c. 
1520, much nearer the birth of Christ, you per- 
ceive, and read, “ They take the timbrel and harp, 
and rejoice at the sound of the organ.” 


The Jews had a fancy that King Solomon had |! 








Fig. 1.—P.uain anp Srrirep CaMEL’s-HAIR 
Crora Dress.—[See Fig. 5.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XL, Figs. 45-54. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
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an organ in his magnificent Temple, and that 
would bring us still nearer the advent of the 
Messiah by some hundreds of years. As, how- 
ever, this point is not quite clear, we pass on, 
bridging some centuries, until we reach a.p. 331. 
| In that year, in the great city of Constantinople, 
| a son was born to Julius Constans and his wife 
Basilias, whom they named Julian. I will men- 
| tion here that in history he is called the Apos- 

tate—it may be helpful in recalling other items 

connected with his career ; and it may be a matter 

of surprise that to his busy pen we are indebted 

for some lines in which he describes the organs 
| of those days. He was an earnest student, and 
| became noted for scholarship and learning, and 
doubtless amused himself in hours of relaxation 


Fig. 2.—Piaiw anp Srrirep 
Cueviot Ciroru Dress. 


plement, No, V., Figs. 18-24 
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Fig. 3—Dress ror CHILD FROM 
1 to 2 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supple- 
ment. 
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ibrarian of Congress, at Washington. 








with “the lesser entertainments of poetry and 
music.” 


“ Reeds strike my wondering gaze unknown before, 
Spring from some brazen soil, some foreign shore ; 
Fruitless our efforts, for in vain we blow, 

Till from a cave of leather, winds below 
To hollow pipes harmonious powers impart; 
Then, if some master in the Orphean art 
Experienced touch the well-according keys, 
Instant they warble and responsive please.” 





Long years ago that singular expression, “ to 
thump the organ,” was better understood than at 
present : wonderful improvements in the con- 

| struction of these instruments now render it un- 
| necessary. - Centuries ago church organs were 
| used specially “in fixing the pitch of the voice 











AND CHILDREN’S SUITS. 





Fig. 4.—Bive FLANNEL WRAPPER.—FRONT. 
For Back, see Illustration on Page 52.] 


For description see Supple- 
ment. 


parts ;” this was accomplished by pressing down 
with force, whenever a hymn was to be sung, a 
key two inches wide and quite thick. Hence the 
strange term. The size of the keys gradually 
lessened, semitones were inserted, and to the left 
hand was granted the honor and convenience of 
a key-board. The latter part of the fourteenth 
century claims the introduction of the first pedal 
organ; in the sixteenth “the division of pipes 
into different stops” was invented, and bellows 
were greatly improved. Until that period “each 
organ contained from twenty to twenty-four 
pair,” and ten or twelve men were required to 
tread them. A hundred years later the wind- 
chest came into use 

Some fanciful genius in France once made an 








Fig. 5.—P.ain anp Strirvep Came’: 
HAIR CLotH Dress.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X1., Figs. 45-54, 
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organ of pasteboard capable of producing very 
agreeable tones; another was curiously con- 
structed from playing-cards. 





ON DOING WITHOUT. 
On, Tom, I've just seen such a love of a bonnet! 
Pale bine, and tea-roses, half blown, and such lace! 
I’m sure that some poet could write a sweet sonnet 
About it, when over—well, somebody's face. 


The cost? Thirty dollars. You know, it’s imported. 
The fashion, you see, dear, has but just come out, 

I tried it on, Tom, and, oh! I was transported. 
Can'thaveit? Now, Tom, why? Can’t Ido without? 


Let’s see: there's the gas bill, the milk, and the grocer; 
Jack wants his new shoes, and the butcher's bill’s due; 
And the dress-maker— There, I see you wish to know, 


Sir, 
How much it all makes. Well, of course, forty-two. 


Have I bonnets up stairs? Yes. Worn out? No, of 
course not. 
But— There! I can’t have it; to argue’s no use. 
Well, Tom, then that table, all gilding and what not 
We saw at the auction. Don’t scowl so, you goose! 


The table is lovely. I’m sure that we need it; 
The parlor, you know, dear, is really quite bare. 
Twenty dollars: ‘tis nothing; you never will miss it. 
Why, Thomas, I’m shocked! Was that meant for 
a@ swear? 


Very well, Sir; there’s surely no use of your scolding. 
The gas bill, I hate it; the butcher still more. 
You're always reminding me— Hark! did the bell 
ring ? 
A bundle for you just been left at the door. 


What's in it? No matter. I'll see for myself, then. 
The shoes that you got on your way from the cars? 
Oh, Tom, what a story! There, now, it is open. 
As I live, you extravagant wretch, it’s cigars! 


“Mr. Smith, for tobacco, to So-and-so debtor.” 
Five hundred cigars. Fifty dollars, no doubt. 
Now, then, Sir—the gas bill, the milk—yon had better 
Preach poor. Now that bonnet I sha’n’t do without. 
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KG" Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for January 20 contains an interesting 
and concise summary of 


* THE EASTERN QUESTION, 


with sketches, portraits, and an accurate map of 
the Turkish Empire in Europe and Asia. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for Fanuary 27. 





A PHASE OF THE COOK 
QUESTION. 


NE grows a little weary of the eternal 
cant that masculine writers keep up 
concerning masculine cookery, and one oft- 
en thinks it might not be amiss to look at 
the matter from a feminine stand-point. 

It is possible that the first cook was a 
man, although we doubt it; but judging 
from the growing character of his remarks, 
we are very sure that a man will be the last 
cook. And if, owing to an inherent want 
in their natures, consequent upon their lack 
of the love of gormandizing, women are 
rendered incapable of being irreproachable 
cooks, the mass of the sex will not be offend- 
ed if the business is taken out of their hands 
altogether, and they are left to pursue some 
nobler occupation than that of pleasing a 
palate and pandering to an appetite. 

It is true that it has always seemed ap- 
propriate to us that men should make the 
struggie with the world, should procure the 
food, and that women should prepare it, 
since men have the strength for the strug- 
gle, and nature seems to have assigned wom- 
en another province; and it is equally true 
that, such being the existing arrangement, 
the majority of both men and women are 
satisfied with it; that the men find little oc- 
casion for fault, and the women fulfill in it 
at once a pleasure and a duty; and that the 
mass of men, moreover, in their ignorance, 
think there are no such cooks in the world 
as their own particular wives and mothers, 
and never will be in any other. But the 
apostles of UpE and Soyer are coming pres- 
ently to enlighten them. 

Women, as a broad and general fact, it 
may be said, comparatively with men, care 
very little for eating. Their noted “sweet 
tooth” would prove this if there were noth- 
ing else; for where rich and hearty food is 
desired and eaten, candies and confections 
come in merely as a finishing bonne bouche, 
if at all, and, taken before hearty food, de- 
stroy all desire for it, anyway. Women, left 





to themselves, and without the necessity of 
preserving their health by a different regi- 
men being constantly held up before them, 
would really have little other eating than 
bread and tea, with an occasional sweetmeat 
or a tart, and probably their heaviest cook- 
ery in the line of meats would be a seldom 
steak or chop; for the number of women of 
any generation who do not (when they have 
not made it a matter of conscience for the 
sake of the welfare of their bodies) think 
the time spent in cooking for themselves a 
dead waste, could be counted on one’s fin- 
gers. A good share of the discontent in 
marriage, indeed, comes from the fact that 
the woman thought her lover a star of the 
morning, and finds him a being with animal 
wants, and loving to please him, as she does, 
feels yet a secret unacknowledged contempt 
for the chin that wags so with mouthfuls of 
underdone meat. Not that there are not 
gluttonous women, just as there are base 
and depraved ones, but they are the rare ex- 
ception by comparison; and although the 
young girl, with a growing frame to feed 
and fill out, has frequently a ravenous ap- 
petite, and is ready to eat every thing on 
which she can lay her hands, without much 
care as to its quality or preparation, yet the 
grown woman, except when the mother of a 
young child, has very seldom any more ap- 
petite than just enough to keep her alive. 
We do not dilate upon the reason for this— 
whether it is because she lives chiefly in a 
confined air, with little waste to her system, 
through her light labor and less exercise, or 
whether, when, on the other hand, she is an 
active housewife, busily engaged on many 
duties, she is in some manner satisfied by 
the absorption of the fumes of cookery—be- 
cause we have nothing to do with the rea- 
son, but are stating the fact; and the fact 
remains that the generic woman is not an 
eater, so called, and whenever she takes 
pleasure in cookery, it is for somebody else 
and not for herself, or else it is the pleasure 
of overcoming a difficulty, or of doing a thing 
well that she undertakes to do at all. 

But these apostles of UpE declare that 
she never does it well; that she is wanting 
in an acute sense of taste, in mathematical 
precision about her work, in interest in it, 
and is, on the whole, altogether worthless 
in that particular réle. Perhaps the best 
answer to the charge would be a denial in 
toto—would be to say it is not true; but 
that sort of answer convinces nobody. Nor 
will we say that it is a matter of small con- 
sequence, and that one only eats in order 
to live, for these apostles only live to eat, 
and are of the sort possibly that Pau de- 
scribed as those “ whose end is destruction, 
whose God is their belly, and whose glory 
is in their shame.” But probably we could 
deny that anatomically the organs of taste 
are less sensitive in women than in men. 
If observation can be relied upon, the or- 
gans of smell are much more sensitive in 
the former, and the nerves of both taste 
and smell are so close together that it is 
not at once easy to say which is which; 
nor do we believe that any statistics have 
ever been gathered on this point, and it is 
exceedingly to be doubted if any research 
of comparative anatomy has been made to 
prove it. As to the charge of a want of 
mathematical precision in weight and meas- 
ure, we can say that there are to an abso- 
lute certainty far more female than male 
cooks who proceed about their business 
with precise exactness, going altogether by 
weight in every thing. But if, after count- 
less generations of experience in cookery, 
it has become legendary in a family that a 
pinch of this and a palmful of that is the req- 
uisite quantity to produce a desired effect— 
is, that is to say, of exactly the weight re- 
quired—what economy of time or strength 
or material, what sense, indeed, would there 
be in stopping to get the amount by scale 
and balance? Just so much is wanted; that 
pinch weighs so much; there is no guess- 
work in it, but positive knowledge. And 
as to the other charge, that of a want of 
interest, it is to be admitted that in the 
business, pursued to and for itself alone, 
woman does not find an absorbing and 
thrilling interest; but in so far as it is car- 
ried on for the sake of others, it is to be 
claimed that her interest in it is of the 
greatest. Find us the solitary woman who 
does not make every effort to have her 
bread light and sweet and crustily baked ; 
who does not try to season her broth pre- 
cisely to her husband’s taste ; who does not 
try to surprise him on his return from any 
where at a distance with the choice dish 
that she knows he likes the best, and to 
prepare it according to the perfection of 
the time-honored manner of preparing it; 
who does not take, for the mere sake of 
giving pleasure, the most active interest in 
her cookery—and you will have shown us 
not only a poor cook, but a poor wife, a 
poor mother, a poor housekeeper, a poor 
woman altogether. There is not a woman 
on the earth who, if you should tell her, 
when her husband is returning from a dis- 








tance—if she is in the rank of those obliged 
to attend to their own cooking—to let the 
kitchen go, and welcome him with a bright 
parlor, her best toilette, or the new piece 
of music, would not laugh in your face, and 
consider you a dangerous and immoral per- 
son besides. That women do not take a 
vital interest in cookery for the enjoyment 
of good eating, is certainly to their credit, 
if it be true, and too much iteration of the 
fact as if it were blameworthy may lead to 
some sharp retort upon the animalism of 
those that do. 

It is not to be expected that men could 
not do better than women in cookery, if 
they tried, as in every thing else. Since 
the foundation of the world, man has had 
nearly all the forces on his side working 
with him and for him; his intellect has 
been stimulated, while that of woman has 
been abased; he has had the run of the 
world, and all quickening and brightening 
things, while she has sat in the cinders, and, 
until of late, been illumined only by his re- 
flected light. It is not to be expected, then, 
that upon whatsoever work he turns this 
stimulated intellect, he shall not do it bet- 
ter than she. Still, it is a sort of anomaly 
in nature that such fruit should spring from 
such barren soil, that such brilliant sons 
should be born of such ignorant and stupid 
mothers; and the mothers may feel some 
reason to be offended at the not too closely 
veiled insolence of the claim for superiority 
thus made. “Fine creatures,” they may 
say, “but our creation ;” and recalling the 
words of Miss BREMER’S Ma chére mére, may 
cry out with her, “Shall the egg know bet- 
ter than the hen?” For, after all, ages of 
practice, when not utterly and altogether 
stupid, are worth something; and women 
have been cooks long enough to know the 
elements, and, knowing the elements, it is a 
mere matter of fertile fancy or unlimited 
means to combine them in novel forms. It 
is generally supposed that market value 
rates the worth of any article; if that held 
true without exception, we should have to 
yield the point, since male cooks receive 
more than a dozen times the wages of fe- 
males. Yet male cooks are the cooks of all 
our great hotels, and who ever yet, in the 
history of great hotels, is supposed té have 
eaten any thing there cooked exactly to the 
mind ? 

Nothing but the desire of men’s praise 
will ever make women feel that cooking as 
an art is honorable—honorable as teaching, 
as writing, as sewing. It is honorable to 
give enjoyment, to produce comfort, to main- 
tain health, but never to pamper an appe- 
tite ; good plain cooking, which nobody de- 
nies that they can do, meets the first; fancy 
cooking, the debatable ground, meets the 
other. “And he’—the king the Israelites 
desired—* will take your daughters to be 
confectionaries, and to be cooks, and to be 
bakers,” it was declared thousands of years 
ago, as a forcible argument against the 
king, and as if cooking and baking were 
things to be avoided. And we think that, 
for some thousands of years to come, the 
bulk of the world’s population will be tol- 
erably content with the results of female 
cookery, and will leave the male cooks— 
who, if they weigh with ever so fine bal- 
ances, yet use one spoon for ten purposes— 
to the epicures whose souls are in their 
sauces. 








“THAT THEREBY BEAUTY’S 
ROSE MIGHT NEVER DIE.” 


F nature but supplied us with some cos- 
metic to keep Beauty’s Rose alive! If 
we only knew how to turn back the hands 
of the dial, and fill the skin, so long as there 
were any skin, with the blushing juices of 
youth! But how soon the rose on any cheek 
has only the sweetness left of some old rose 
pressed in a love-letter! 

We hear, however, of many ways in which 
art comes to nature’s help in this regard; 
and we hear a great deal said as to the 
readiness with which the aid is quite gen- 
erally accepted; but although it has not 
been our hap to fall in with any large num- 
ber of people who have adopted the aid, yet 
we are not prepared to deny that what has 
been done may be done again. 

For, ever since there have been any rec- 
ords at all, there has been record of the use 
of artificial color on the face, and that not 
only by women, but by men also. 

We do not, of course, refer to the Ameri- 
can Indian, with his raw red mineral paints 
smeared on with oil, nor to any of the out- 
landish facial decorations of those we term 
savages. But on the other side of the globe, 
among those Eastern nations where a great 
degree of luxurious refinement had been 
early reached, the courtiers and the warriors 
resorted commonly to this form of decora- 
tion, the Assyrian captain underlining his 
eyes with antimony and painting his face 
with white lead, and the Egyptian dyeing 
the edges of his eyelids in the same manner, 
while GIBBON tells us of the Roman emperor 





who first rode into his capital, long after 
Babylon had fallen, with his eyebrows black- 
ened and his cheeks dressed out in red and 
white, gotten up with even more vanity than 
JEZEBEL, when she “ put her eyes in paint- 
ing,” as our actresses do now. 

But it was reserved for ancient days only 
to show us the way: civilization has out- 
stripped its predecessor, and the most white 
and red of the Assyrians would probably 
glare with amazement upon the arts of that 
Madame Racuet who knows how to make 
us “beautiful forever.” As early as the 
fourteenth century in England the blush 
was something counterfeited—doubtless far 
earlier too, but of that time we have rec- 
ord—and through every epoch since the 
counterfeit has more or less prevailed, espe- 
cially wherever the finery and fashion of 
courts have ruled. “God hath given you 
one face,” says Hamlet, “and you make 
yourselves another.” Indeed, in SHaks- 
PEARE’s time it would seem to have been a 
very general custom among the gentility. 

“So is it not with me as with that muse, 
Stirred by a painted beauty to his verse,” 
he sings, exultantly, over an unpainted 
cheek; and in another sonnet, now, he de- 
clares, is 
“ Beauty slandered with a bastard shame; 

For since each hand hath put on nature’s power, 

Fairing the foul with art’s false borrowed face, 

Sweet beauty hath no name, no holy bower, 

But is profaned; if not, lives in disgrace.” 

At a somewhat later period, that is, in the 
time of the Commonwealth, nature was al- 
lowed to do her own painting, and a lady’s 
cheek would have crimsoned at the suspi- 
cion or the thought of rouge. But rouge 
came back when the court came back; and 
all the wantons of the “merry monarch’s” 
reign made its use a habit as natural as 
breathing, although at the same time the 
soberer critics worried over it, and even 
the gay-hearted, pleasure-loving, wonderful 
little self-made PEpys paused in his recitals 
to express his frequent disgust at it. As 
late as the reign of the virtuous and prudish 
ANNE, the power of rouge was felt ; and the 
spirit of the dying lady, who said to her at- 
tendant, 

“ And, Betty, give this cheek a tonch of red, 

One need not, sure, look ugly, though one’s dead,” 
was the spirit of most of the living ladies— 
a spirit rather more charmingly illustrated, 
illustrated in a way, indeed, to make the 
sternest heart relent, in a little song, appar- 
ently from the French of a later day, pub- 
lished in Harper's Monthly some dozen years 
ago: 

on Oh, when in death my heart shall break, 

And rest from all its woes, 
Put then some rouge upon my cheek, 
And pencil o’er my brows. 
For I would in my last repose, 
As when his vows he paid, 
Retain upon my cheek the rose 
And on my brow the shade !” 

The Spectator, however, made the living 
ladies the objects of its most good-natured 
ridicule, and devoted many a column to 
their satire, asserting that the “ Picts,” as it 
styles the fair followers of the fashion, “ be- 
hold all things with the same air, whether 
they be joyful or sad; the same fixed insen- 
sibility appears on all occasions. A Pict, 
though she takes all pains to invite the ap- 
proach of lovers, is obliged to keep them at 
a certain distance; a sigh of a languishing 
lover, if fetched too near, would dissolve a 
feature, and a kiss, snatched by a too for- 
ward one, might transfer the complexion of 
the mistress to the admirer.” 

Except in the demi-monde, and as a part 
of the necessary apparatus to maintain the 
illusions of the stage, painting is a fashion 
that has not obtained much out of court 
circles, or what answers for such, save, 
strange as it may seem, among certain of 
our servant-girls. The modest dress and 
demeanor of every-day life have no occasion 
to use rouge, and commonly no knowledge 
of how to do it; but the alkanet root will 
be found among the scanty effects of many 
a country girl in city service. Frequently, 
when a woman, whose complexion is past its 
prime before jewels and lustrous silks could 
be obtained, sees herself in lace and dia- 
monds and evening robes, she is very apt to 
get up a complexion to suit the rest of her 
surroundings. She does not pause to think 
of the danger she is running, of the way in 
which she is filling the pores of her skin 
and inducing disease, preferring future pos- 
itive ugliness to take the place of her pres- 
ent negative mediocrity, if only a dazzle of 
light and color may come between. Nor 
she alone: the foolish young lady whose 
skin is not to her mind is trying the arseni- 
ous liquids and the overrated cyprian wa- 
ters that do little but poison, as all the lead 
and mercurial preparations do, together 
with the bismuth lotions that presently pro- 
duce twitching paralysis and sometimes 
death, all the metallic powders and fomen- 
tations, and the carmine of the cochineal, 
whose continual use never fails to stamp a 
permanent yellow seal of sallowness on the 
spot it has enriched; while the lady who 
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can not bear to see her beauty fail, and ri- 
vals approach too near the throne, is hasten- 
ing the loss of all her enjoyment in that 
beauty, and making herself liable at any 
escape of gas at the theatre or ball or 
church, or of common fumes from the coal 
grate in the drawing-room, to confront her 
friends transformed from all her roses and 
lilies to as green and yellow a specimen of 
mould and mildew as bismuth acted on by 
sulphur knows how to make. 

But, in the face of all the advances of 
chemistry, nothing has yet been found to 
take the old place of Spanish rouge, which, 
precipitated by means of acids and carbon- 
ates of soda from the dried and pulverized 
flowers of the carthamus—a plant flourish- 
ing in Spain, Egypt, and the Levant—is kept 
in solution, in powder, on cotton-wool, and 
upon bits of crape, which are to be moisten- 
ed in spirits of wine, and which does per- 
haps less injury to the skin than any more 
recent preparation. But, after all, be it 
rouge, carmine, bismuth, arsenic, mercury, 
or any thing else used, it is idle for any lady, 
however she deceive her conscience by de- 
claring that it is any one’s duty to make her- 
self an agreeable object for others to look 
upon, to try to deceive her neighbor; for he 
has only to look at her in order to feel that 
she is at the mercy of a moistened handker- 
chief, if indeed she has not been zealous 
enough in her missionary work for the good 
of others’ eyes to put her rouge on so thick 
that it could be scratched off with a pin. 

A practice that comes under the same 
category as the use of rouge and carmine, 
although usually followed for totally differ- 
ent reasons, is that of powdering. The hab- 
it of powdering has come to be considered 
so innocent that it is almost universal, and 
it is not a remarkable circumstance in cities 
of hot temperature to see the little powder- 
puff taken from the bag and used, in the 
car or on the street, with perfect freedom 
and unconcern, not as a beautifier, but as a 
comfort, absorbing perspiration and grease, 
and preventing chafing and excoriation, as 
it does for infants. When used at all, it 
should be seen that this powder is only of 
the best starch, pulverized, and scented with 
a little orris root or a dash of ambergris. 
But there is hardly any doubt that too free 
use even of so innocent a concoction as this 
will so fill the pores as gradually to prevent 
them from doing their duty, and make the 
complexion that of an old woman much be- 
fore it would otherwise be so, so that the 
powderer is in danger of reaching the state 
of the guiltier party “who smothers her 
with painting.” What this state is, the old 
servitor in the “ Flight of the Duchess” tells 
more graphically than any one else can 
hope to do: 

“ And were I not, as a man may say, cautious 
How I trench, more than needs, on the nauseous, 
I could favor you with sundry touches 
Of the paint-smutches with which the Duchess 
Heightened the mellowness of her cheeks’ yellow- 


ness 
(To get on faster), until at last her 
Cheek grew to be one master-plaster 
Of mucus and fucus from mere use of ceruse.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WINTER BONNETS. 
NHE bonnets of this winter are much gayer 
than any that have been worn for several 
years. Black and dark-colored velvet bonnets 
with light trimmings were considered good enough 
for almost all occasions, and white bonnets were 
ignored for winter use, or at most were only worn 
at the opera; but now they have re-appeared, 
and are adopted for all dress occasions, such as 
paying visits, receptions, etc. For these white 
bonnets plush is especially fashionable ; this ma- 
terial is so thick and rich-looking that it must be 
laid plainly on the frame, without folds, piping, 
or shirring, and is trimmed with frosty-looking 
laces, white ostrich tips, dark iiowers with darker 
foliage, and long strings of white tulle that are 
tied in a voluminous bow under the chin. The 
frosted and striped plushes are much used, also, 
in conjunction with the plain. There are also 
white velvet bonnets; but velvet, which is already 
abandoned for cloaks, is in danger of losing favor 
for bonnets, and in a measure for dresses also. 
Next to plush, ivory white felt, trimmed with white 
satin, is chosen for dress hats. The dull surface 
of the felt, brightened by the lustrous satin, is very 
effective, and is particularly liked by very young 
ladies. Only a few flowers are used on these 
hats. There are folds, loops, and fluted bows of 
the satin, with little shells of lace, and feathers 
ad libitum. In front is a puffing, or bows of vel- 
vet or else of shirred satin. 

White lace is also very largely used on winter 
bonnets, not merely on those of ivory or pale rose, 
blue or tilleul, but also on black and dark-colored 
velvets. It is mostly used for strings that are 
formed of one large barbe, the middle of which 
is fastened to the end of the crown, and the ends 
are then brought forward and tied under the 
chin, Plain white Lyons tulle in thread net is 
most generally used for these strings, but the 
first choice is to have them of figured lace with 
wrought edges, such as point duchesse, Valen- 
ciennes, the cream-colored cashmere laces of last 
season, and the new Torchon lace, which is made 
for such purposes of the finest thread, or else of 
silk. There are also ruches of these laces for 
face trimming, and sometimes the soft crown of 





dark velvet bonnets has an edging of this lace 
made to fall on the brim. The contrast is strik- 
ing in such bonnets, but is fast coming into favor. 
The pale tilleul green, or the light Indienne blue 
or rose pink plush, or uncut velvet bonnets have 
this white lace for their most appropriate trim- 
ming. The lace strings are the important feat- 
ure, but there are also shells or cascades of lace 
on the side, or else handkerchief-shaped pieces 
over the crown, falling in pretty, graceful fashion. 
Pale gray velvet bonnets, trimmed with dark red 
damask roses and white Smyrna strings, are very 
distinguished-looking. 

Black and dark velvet bonnets worn by young 
ladies are mostly in Bébé or capote shape, with 
soft cap crowns and close fronts, filled in with a 
lace ruche. Some of these have a border of fan- 
cy feathers surrounding the crown, but the fa- 
vorite trimming is a full wreath of foliage or of 
drooping rose-buds, or a sort of fringe made of 
long-stemmed berries, such as those of the mount- 
ain ash, or clusters of holly. Cardinal red trim- 
mings that were chosem early in the season for 
black velvet bonnets are being gradually replaced 
by lighter colors, especially with pale rose that 
has the yellow tinge of pink coral. This is used 
for streamers and for face bows, and there is also 
a folded scarf of the color around the crown; 
this scarf and the face trimmings are of plush, 
satin, or velvet, while the streamers are of thick 
ribbon, double faced, or else basket woven. For 
entire black bonnets the stylish trimming is black 
satin, and this gives a new look to velvet and felt 
bonnets that began the season with gros grain 
or velvet trimmings. 


HAIR-DRESSING. 


Full-dress coiffures are arranged very high and 
a trifle on one side; the left side is dressed high- 
er than the right, and each side is differently ar- 
ranged. Thus there is a bow of hair placed high 
on the left side near the top, while the right side 
has a succession of three or four loops—not mere 
finger puffs—that stand upward against the crown. 
To arrange this the back hair is all turned upward 
from the nape of the neck, tied near the top, and 
its ends form the loops. The bow is usually ready- 
made of false hair, and serves to support any 
handsome ornament, such as a diamond aigrette, 
or a pink silk rose with foliage formed of dia- 
mond sparks, or perhaps a branch of Neapolitan 
cora]. The front of the hair is parted and waved, 
or else the ends are combed forward in créve- 
ceur fashion, or perhaps curved forward in cres- 
cent shape on the forehead, and glued there with 
bandoline in what are called Montague curls. If 
the hair has been thinned by frizzing, a false 
scalpette is used to make it look more luxuriant, 
and this also makes high foreheads look lower— 
an end sought by many. The short hair of this 
scalpette is formed into little flat rings or curls, 
instead of being fiuffily crimped or waved, as for- 
merly. To drape the back of the head, where 
the hair is turned straight upward, two very thick 
short and natural-looking curls are used. Full 
wreaths of flowers, very thick and high, passing 
entirely around the head, are used as coiffures 
on heads that can wear them; but as wreaths 
are unbecoming to large heads, clusters of rose- 
buds are preferred; these are made into a bos- 
quet (thicket), and are placed on one side far 
enough forward to show in front. Natural flow- 
ers are more used for coiffures than they have 
been for years. Tea-rose buds are clustered to- 
gether for dark hair, or else carnations, or Lady 
Washington geraniums with their fragrant leaves ; 
others have vines of smilax, while for blondes 
are pale pink roses mixed with blue myosotis. 
The fringe of hair hung over the forehead is hap- 
pily out of fashion, except for children. The 
disheveled and awry styles that ladies thought 
looked picturesque are also abandoned in a meas- 
ure, though an abundance of curls brought to the 
top of the head and falling thence to the waist 
is still worn. 

Plainer coiffures for the street and for home 
consist of two thick chatelaine braids worn quite 
low, and pinned together low down by a slender 
brooch of gold or enamel, like the shawl and 
scarf pins now in fashion. These braids are made 
of switches of long hair without stems in them, 
so that they will retain their smoothness and look 
soft and natural. The top of these chatelaine 
braids is concealed under loops or finger puffs, 
and the front hair is waved in water waves, or 
else a scalpette is worn. Quite young ladies with 
pretty round heads comb most of the hair to the 
crown of the head, and make a round group of 
finger puffs directly on top ; the front hair is glued 
into Montague curls on the forehead, and the side 
locks are also turned forward. The French twist 
is still used with puffs at the top. The shape of 
the head is considered, and the hair dressed to 
suit, making more individuality in such matters 
than formerly, when every one wore a water-fall 
or chignon. The object for plain coiffures—and 
these are always in best taste—is to follow the 
contour of the head, and add nothing to its size, 
leaving it as small as possible. Smooth hair is 
still out of favor with blondes, as the fluffiness 
that shows each separate hair best suits their 
light tresses, but ladies with dark hair wear 
smoother waves than formerly, and have entirely 
abandoned frizzing. Pomades, however, are not 
used by either blondes or brunettes ; all unnatu- 
ral oiliness and the gloss that comes from bando- 
line are avoided. The hair is kept clean and free 
from dandruff by frequent shampooing, and the 
only lustre is the natural gloss that comes from 
brushing the hair and passing the warm hand 
over it after every stroke of the brush. Fifty 
strokes at night before retiring is said to make 
the driest hair glossy. There are also good alco- 
holic washes that cleanse the scalp without oiling 
the hair. The Grecian coil, worn low at the back, 
with the thickly set front hair drawn back in long 
loose waves, is still a favorite coiffure with ladies 
who have classically shaped heads. Sometimes a 
high shell or ivory comb is put in the coil, but 





combs are not as popular as they have lately been. 
Ladies with gray hair wear the Pompadour coif- 
fure rolled back from the forehead, with finger 
puffs on top, and either a twist or chatelaine braid 
behind. Very old ladies still wear three pretty 
puffs on each side of the face, and a braided coil 
behind. In these days of premature grayness 
gray hair has come to be an object of admira- 
tion, and the most elaborate styles are selected 
for dressing it. The double chatelaine with loops 
on top already described is especially handsome 
in gray hair. Dyes for concealing gray hair are 
almost out of use, and are certainly out of fash- 
ion. The fashionable shade of hair just now is 
the red gold tint called Titian red, and belles are 
not wanting who dye their locks this once un- 
popular color, which a caprice of fashion has 
brought to the height of public favor. 


VARIETIES, 


Among the comfortable articles of clothing 
foun“ at the furnishing houses are quilted petti- 
coats stuffed with eider-down, and lighter than 
flannel. They are made of black silk lined with 
white, and are quilted slightly in rows round the 
skirt instead of in closer patterns that would make 
them unyielding. Price $14. For children and 
misses are woven wool petticoats, much warmer 
than flannel, and as soft and pretty as if cro- 
cheted by hand. For very small girls in short 
dresses are white skirts with blue or scarlet bor- 
ders, while those for larger girls are all white or 
all scarlet. They cost $3 50 or $4 each. 

The Cardigan jackets imported to wear under 
cloth wraps are so shapely and fine that they are 
nice enough to wear more conspicuously. They 
are ribbed like stockings, slope in nicely around 
the waist, button up close from the throat down, 
come well over the hips, and have square tabs 
with watch and key pockets. They are made 
with sleeves and without, and come in navy blue, 
scarlet, gray, green, or black, and are in sizes for 
misses and ladies. They cost from $3 50 to $6. 
For $2 are crocheted jackets that are pretty 
enough, but more clumsy and not so warm as the 
close fine Cardigan. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenog, successor to Miss M. A. Pace; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; and W. Jay 
BaRKER. 











PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Roxana Nort, who died lately in Hart- 
ford, at the age of ninety-two, was the only sur- 
vivor of the missionary band which was sent to 
India by the American Board of Missions in 1812. 

—Mrs. Powers, wife of the sculptor, was pre- 
eminently an American wife and mother, large- 
hearted and warm-hearted. She never forgot the 
household traditions of her youth. She baked 
mince-pies and pumpkin-pies at Christmas and 
Thanksgiving, and dispensed these bounties to 
her countrymen with a lavish hand. In this gen- 
ial, wholesome home an artist grew up in the 
second generation. A son of Mr. Powsrs is 
ow making name and fame for himself in his 
father’s profession. It has been said that the 
beautiful face of the eldest daughter of this fam- 
ily is suggested in her father’s ‘Greek Slave.” 

—DANIEL PRINCE, one of the aged twins of 
Agawam, Massachusetts, died a few days since, 
aged ninety-two years. His brother is insane. 

—Mr. James C. Dersy, a veteran in the book- 
trade, celebrated his Christmas in the most pa- 
ternal and grand-paternal way at his home in 
New Jersey. Twenty children and grandchil- 
dren surrounded that venerable man and his 
wife, and pirouetted around the Christmas tree. 

—Mr. Joun Conant, of Jaffrey, New Hamp- 
shire, has given $4000 to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Dartmouth College, in addition to $66,000 
previously given to the same department. 

—When Count von Moltke was a Prussian 
major he wrote an exhaustive account of the 
Turkish campaigns. The work was translated 
into English, and published by a well-known 
house in London. 


tention, and was scarcely heard of. When the 


t failed to attract public at- | 








set down at 199,900,000, of whom scarcely one 
per cent. can be fairly set down as civilized men, 
and little more than ten per cent. as semi-civ- 
ilized. The Turkish Empire is estimated at 
46,000,000, including 20,000,000 in Egypt and its 
dependencies, with Tunis and Tripoli; but the 
population in Europe is only 8,000,000, and in 
Asia 13,500,000. Half the European population 
of Turkey at least is Bulgarian, and if we add 
the Greeks and Sclaves, we shall find that the 
dominant caste does not exceed one-fourth of 
the whole, to whom the other three-fourths are 
sacrificed. 

—The Danbury News has a man in this city 
who sends it all sorts of personal news and pleas- 
ant gossip. He thus sketches a well-known lit- 
erary celebrity: ‘‘ There may frequently be seen 
going into the office of the Tribune a stout, tall 
man of resolute bearing and advancing years. 
It is Bayarp TayLor, who, during the illness 
of WHITELAW REID, has had much to do with 
the editorial page of the Tribune. Mr. TAYLOR 
must be about fifty years old. He has a pleas- 
ant broad face with a short curly full beard, and 
curly hair. His appearance is slightly Hebrew- 
ish, though he is really a Pennsylvania Quaker. 

ie is one of our self-made men. His bearing, 
which is positive, stamps him as a man of ex- 
perience and of self-reliance. He has all the 
dogmatic ways of a bank president. He had al- 
ready made a tour of Europe on foot when he 
joined the Tribune in its earliest days. GREELEY 
liked him because he was a practical printer, and 
because Dana was inclined to seek scholarly 
men for the Tribune—I think he was at one time 
city editor of that paper. But he was a great 
traveller, and never remained in any one place 
long at a time. He remained longest in Ger- 
many, where he married, and where he studied 
the German language so thoroughly that he has 
made the best poetical translation of GOETHE’S 
‘Faust’ into English.”’ 

—Mr. CHARLES TurtTs, the founder of Tufts 
College, Massachusetts, died at his home in 
Somerville, Massachusetts, on the 24th ult., of 
old age, having reached his ninety-fifth year. 
He was a farmer in early life, owning large tracts 
of land in the town, and from the rise in their 
value he obtained his wealth. For many years 
he has searcely left his home, except that, ac- 
companied by his wife, he has each year attend- 
ed the Commencement exercises of Tufts Col- 
lege. He was so deaf that no one but his wife 
could talk with him. 

—OLIVE LoGan thus describes the apartments 
at Windsor Castle that were always occupied by 
Prince ALBERT, and have never been used since his 
death: ‘* The faithful servitor who points them 
out says that nothing has been touched in them 
since the fatal 14th of December, 1861, when the 
‘blameless Prince’ quitted these scenes of earth- 
ly glory to find, let us hope, even more delight- 
ful ones among celestial spheres. The Prince’s 
hat and cane stand where he last placed them; 
the book he was reading is open at the page 
where he left off; the bed on which he slept and 
whereon he died stands exactly as it did when 
he breathed his last; an inscription on its foot 
records the date of his birth and of his death. 
To come daily into these deserted rooms and 
see for herself that the thoughtless hand of some 
servant has not disturbed any of their pious ar- 
rangements; to gaze her fill on the vacant couch. 
the unfinished book; even (it is said) to herself 
brush away any trace of dust which may have 
fallen within the hour upon the cherished relics 
of her dead husband, is a duty scrupulously per- 


| formed by this exalted women and good wife 


each day when she is at Windsor. It may be 
that it is the reports of these truly wifely actions 
—which could not degrade a woman if she were 
a queen of heaven instead of Empress of India— 
which have spread trom lip to lip, and formed a 
basis for unfounded gossip about the Queen’s 
semi-lunacy concerning the Prince. That she 
causes his plate to be placed at all meals, talks 
to him as if he were present, and other things 
more shocking than these, are rumors without 
augrain of truth in them at this time or formerly.” 

—Speaking of the opulent as well as clever 
men who compose the House of Commons, Mr. 
EpMuUND YATES says: “ Political success and 


| Parliamentary power can not be and have never 


| been achieved in England without the aid of 


count was reminded of the circumstance recent- | 


ly, he said, “It was a pity, for I was very poor 
then, and should have been glad of fifty pounds.” 

—An amusing,will case recently terminated in 
the Probate Court, Dublin. An old lady named 
Harris died in Harcourt Street, some months 
ago, possessed of about £1500 in stocks and two 
houses. She bequeathed her property to Dr. 
Wuitr, who was her medical adviser, and to 
Kate BERRY, a servant-girl, who had lived with 
her for five years. Miss Harris’s first cousins 
disputed the will, and charged Ware and Ber- 
RY with fraud and undue influence. It appeared 
that the testatrix was of very eccentric habits. 
She lived alone in a large house in Harcourt 
Streed; the house was covered with placards, 
and appeared to be vacant. Miss Harris: did 
not object to the advertisements, as they led the 
tax collectors to believe the house was vacant, 
and, in fact, it was so returned by them. She 
was in the habit of ringing a bell from the draw- 
ing-room until a mob collected before her house, 
and she would then throw water on them. At 
other times she appeared on the roof of the house 
flourishing a delf vessel over her head. Shesum- 
moned Dr. Mason, who lived next door, for gal- 
vanizing her through the wall, and sending twen- 
ty thousand devils down the chimney. She kept 
her money very loosely, and it was alleged that 
she lost large sums from time to time. The 
jury, without hesitation, set aside the will, on 
the ground that the testatrix was not of sound 
mind or understanding. 

—There is much “‘ personal’ in the following 
paragraph, taken from a late article in the Lon- 
don Times, giving an abstract of an account of 
the population of the world annually prepared 
by Drs. Begum and WaGner, from which it ap- 
pears that the population in 1876 may be tak- 
en at 1,423,917,000, of whom nearly one-fifth, 
or 309,178,000, reside in Europe, and probably 
400,000,000, or less than one-third, belong to the 
European civilization. Four-sevenths of the 
world’s people, or 824,000,000, reside in Asia, 
and half of these are Chinese. The population 
of America, natives included, in both divisions 
of the continent, is only 85,000,000, of whom we 
imagine about half are of pure-blooded Euro- 
pean descent. The population of Africa, arrived 
at of course by more or less careful guessing, is 








considerable wealth, or distinguished birth, or a 
powerful connection. The present House of 
Commons is the richest assemblage in the world, 
and its wealth probably exceeds that of the 
House of Lords. The present cabinet is a cab- 
inet of rich men. There is not a really poor 
man in the government. The two gentlemen 
who are content to live laporious nights and 
days for the purpose of whipping the Ministeri- 
alists into the right lobby—Sir Wittiam Dyke 
and Mr. RowLanp Winn—are both of them 
country gentlemen of large landed estate and 
big rental. The last cabinet was a cabinet of 
wealthy men also. Mr. GoscHen, Mr. CHILDERS, 
Mr. Forster, Lord HarTINGTON—these are none 
of them unsubstantial names. Sir Srarrorp 
Nortacote, Mr. Warp Hunt, Mr. GaTHorne 
Harpy, Lord Joon Manners—to each of these 
the loaves and fishes of office are comparatively 
indifferent. There is no single instance in this 
century of a member of the House of Commons 
rising to position and influence who did not be- 
long to one of the two aristocracies—the aris- 
tocracy of birth or of wealth—or who did not 
contract an alliance with one of these so close 
that he became identified with it. Neither Mr. 
Joun Bricut nor Mr. CoBDEN had birth in his 
favor, but they both had wealth; Mr. Rorsuck 
was never a poor man; Mr. MILNER GIBSON was 
always a rich one; Mr. Lasovucuere (subse- 
quently Lord TaunTon) was a very rich man ; 
Sir E. B. Lytton had wealth and birth as well 
as genius into the bargain; Sir Roperr Pret, 
the statesman, was, like Mr. GLapstTong, the 
son of a baronet, and unacquainted with impe- 
cuniosity; CANNING, at the most exclusive pe- 
riod of Toryism, was stigmatized as a parvenu, 
and CANNING, it must be allowed, had few if 
any of the advantages of Sir Roper? Pret, Mr. 
DisRAELI, or Mr. GLADSTONE, but he was of re- 
spectable birth. At Eton he made influential 
friends. When he wus a student at Lincoln's 
Inn he was sent for by Pirr. Purv, chiefly at 
the instance of Lord Bortnepon, secured his re- 
turn for the ministerial borough of Newport. 
Very shortly afterward CANNING, who as a mere 
boy had £500 a year of his own, married a great 
heiress, the daughter of General Joun Scort, of 
Balcomie, and the sister of the Duchess of Port- 
land. By this marriage he became connected 
with some of the oldest and wealthiest of the 
titled families of England.” 











Crochet Sacque 

for Girl from 2 

to 4 Years old. 
Tis sacque with 
hood is worked with 
white zephyr worsted, 
and is trimmed on the 
edge with a row of 
points worked with 
pink zephyr worsted. 
Bows of narrow pink 
silk ribbon and pink 
worsted buttons com- 
pose the trimming. 
The pattern for the 
sacque is given by 
Figs. 55-57, Supple- 
ment. Work the 
sacque by the pattern 
Fig. 55, lengthwise, in 
rounds going back and 
forth, beginning at the 
left front edge with a 
foundation of the req- 
uisite length, as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—Al- 
ways 1 sde. (short dou- 
ble crochet) on the next 
st. (stitch). 2d round 
(wrong side of the 
work),—Always T sde. 
on the lower horizontal 
vein of each st. in the 
: preceding round, so 
Fig. 1.—Crocnet Frincr ror Tipies. that the whole chain 
stitch is visible on the 
right side. 3d round.—Always 1 sdc. on the back vein of each 





st. in the preceding round. Repeat alternately the 2d and 3d CrocHet Sacqve For GIRL FROM 
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chet) on the next 7 ch. 
in the preceding round, 
7 ch. 1 ste. on the 
first of these, 3d-5th 
rounds.—Like the 2d 
round, but in the 5th 
round always work 9 
ch. instead of 7. Into 
the ch. scallops of the 
5th round knot strands 
composed each, of: ten 
threads six inches and 
a half long, laid dou- 
ble, as shown by the il- 
lustration. 

Work the fringe 
Fig. 2 as follows: Ist 
round.—* 9 ch., draw- 
ing out the last of 
these in a loop two 
inches and_ seven- 
eighths long, with this 
loop on the needle sev- 
en times alternately 
take up 1 st. (stitch) 
from the eighth of the 
9 ch. worked previous- 
ly, 1 ch., draw this out 
in a loop two inch- 
es and seven-eighths 
long; the last loop 
should only be drawn 
to a length of three- 
eighths of an inch, 
however; work 1 ch. 
close to the last loop, 
drop the seven long 
loops from the needle, 
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Fig. 2.—Crocnet Frince ror Tipres. 


ro 4 YEARS oOLp. carry the last short loop closed with 1 ch. on the wrong side to 


rounds, widening or narrowing at the top according to the pat- For pattern see Supplement, No. XIL., Figs. 55-57. the first long loop, seven times successively catch both threads 


tern. Work the sleeve by the pattern Fig. 57 on a foundation 

of the requisite length, in the same design. Sew up the shoulder seams in the 
sacque, and the sleeves, according to the corresponding figures, and ‘set the sleeves 
into the armholes. Work the hood by the pattern Fig. 56, beginning at the neck 
with a foundation of the requisite length, as follows : 1st round.—Always alternately 
1 sde. on the next st., 2 ch. (chain stitch), pass over 2 st. .2d round.—Always alter- 
nately 2 de. (double crochet) on the next 2 ch. in the preceding round,1 ch. 8d round. 
— Always alternately 2 de. on the next ch. in the 
preceding round, 1 ch. Repeat always the 3d 
round, widening in the middle of the work and 
narrowing on the outer edge according to the 
pattern. Sew the hood on the neck of the sacque, 
and finish it on the outer edge with a row of 
points worked as follows: 1st round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next edge 
st., 8 ch., and pass over the space of 2 st. 2d 
round. — Always 
alternately 1 sc. 
on the middle of 
the next 3 ch. 
in the preceding 
round, 5 ch. 3d 
round.—* 1 sc. 
on the middle of 
the next 5 ch., 1 
ch., 6 de., the mid- 
die two of which 
are separated by 
1 p. (picot, con- 
sisting of 5 ch. 
and 1 se. on the 
first of these) on 
the middle of the 
next 5 ch., 
1 ch., and 
repeat from 
*. The 
outer edge 
of the 
sacque and 
the bottom 
of the 
sleeves are 






Fig. 1.—Monocram ror 
HANDKERCHIEF. 





Bice Franxer Wrapprr.—Bacx.—For Front, 


see Fig. 4, First Page.—(For description see Suppl.} See Supplement. 





finished with a similar row of points. 
Through the sleeves along the 
straight line run a silk ribbon, 
which is tied in a bow. Worsted 
cords finished on the ends with 
tassels are run through the row of 
points on the neck. Similar cords 
are run through the points on the 
hood. Trim the right front of 
the sacque with two rows of pink 
worsted buttons, and on the wrong 
side set button-loops, and furnish 
the edge of the left front with 
small buttons. 


Crochet Fringes for Tidies, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turse fringes are worked with 
crochet cotton, No. 25. Fig. 1 is 
worked as follows: 1st round.— 
Always alternately 7 ch. (chain 
stitch), 1 ste. (short treble crochet) 
on the first of these. 2d round.— 
Always alternately 1 sc. (single cro- 











































Fig. 1.—Bonnet Frame. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Bonnet Frame, Square IN NETTED, FLORENTINE, AND 


Wrovenur Gurrvre. 


of the next loop together with 1 ch., half an inch from the top, 
then close the last of these 7 ch. with which the loops were caught together in a 
ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first ch., working toward the wrong side, draw 
out the st. to a length of half an inch and carry it from the wrong to the right 
side through the st. from which all the loops proceeded, and repeat from +. 2d 
round.— > 1 ste. on the st. from which the next 7 loops in the preceding round 
proceeded, 5 ch., for one dot work 8 sc. on the fourth of the 5 ch. worked previ- 
ously, turn the dot downward, 1 sl. on the 
same st. on which the 8 sc. were worked, 3 
ch., and repeat from *. 38d and 4th rounds. 
—Like the preceding round, but the ste. 
should always be worked on the st. on which 
the next dot was worked. 5th round.—aAl- 
ways alternately 1 de. on the next st. in the 
preceding round, 1 ch., pass over 1 st. Fi- 
nally, cut open the loops of the Ist round. 


Square in 
Hees Netted, Flor- 
entine, and 
Wrought Gui- 
pure. 

Tue foundation 
for this square is 
worked in straight 
netting, and is 
darned in point de 
toile, point de re- 
prise, and point 
d’esprit with medi- 
um - sized _ thread. 
The corners of the 
star in the 
centre and the 
figures near- 
est the star 
are worked in 
wrought gui- 
pure. Direc- 
tions for 
working in 





Fig. 2.—MonocramM For 
HANDKERCHIEF. 





Fig. 3.—Bonnet Frame. FAtLte anp Came.’s-wain Wrarrer.—Bacx. 
See Supplement. [For Front, see Fig. 2, Page 61.] 


For description see Supplement. 


wrought guipure were given on 
page 308 of Bazar, No. 20, Vol. 
IX. Darn the raised bars in point 
de reprise, and after finishing the 
embroidery, partly cut away the 
netted foundation, as shown by 
the illustration. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 

THESE monograms are worked 
in satin, half-polka, and back stitch 
with white or colored cotton. 


Cover for Work-Stand, 
Figs. 1 an 

Tus cover, which is shown in 
reduced size by Fig. 1, and of 
which a full-sized section is given 
by Fig. 2, page 53, is made of a 
material consisting of close and 
open-work stripes. The flowers 
and leaves of the close stripes are 


Fig. 1.—Cover ror Work-Sraxp.—Har-roika Strrcn axn Tattixc.—[See Fig. 2, Page 53.] edged with half-polka stitches of 
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fine black silk. Work 
the stems with similar 
silk in half-polka stitch 
and the ‘veins in point 
Russe. The open-work 
stripes are ornamented 
with long cross stitches 
of white tatting cotton, 
No. 20, as shown by Fig. 
2. These’ cross stitches 
are bordered on the in- 
ner side with one row 
and on the other side 
with two rows of stitches 
of similar cotton, which ig 
simulate half - polka i 
stitches on the upper ell 3 
side. After finishing the yn r5 at ; 
embroidery, edge the Wi Mh fi | 
cover all around with a | te ie ik 
round consisting of tat- am il SHUN WS TU Uh “rh kori 
ted rings, and on the ends Neh 7m ry ii 
finish these rings with a os v il 
scallops, in which tassels SU 
are knotted. For a ring ath it ih caQatttrsM oe itt allyraltat lin 
work with cotton No. 
20, * 4 ds. (double 
stitch, consisting of 1 
stitch right, 1 stitch 
left), then three times 
alternately 1 p. (picot), 
4 ds., and after a thread 
interval of the requisite length repeat from +, but in working the next ring, 
instead of forming the first p., fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring. The 
round of scallops on the ends is worked in connection with the rings. After 
finishing the last ring on the corner of the 
cover join a second thread (shuttle) with the 
working thread, carry on the threads on the 
wrong side, and fasten them to the first p. of 
the last ring. Then work with both threads 
* 8 ds. on the foundation thread, close to 
these with the working thread only work one 
ring of 4 ds., fasten to the last p. of the last 
ring, twice alternately 4 ds.,1 p.; then 4 ds., 
and repeat from *. On the sides of the 
cover this chain of rings is fastened to the 
joining threads between the rings, and on the 
ends it is sewed to the middle p. of each 
ring. For the fringe tie five threads of tat- 
ting cotton eight inches long and laid double 
into each scallop. The tatted rings are head- 
ed with black and white woven braid half an 
inch wide. 
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Work-Stand. 


Tus stand is of carved black polished 
wood. It consists of three feet, which are 
finished at the top with lions’ heads, and sup- 


the scissors and other sewing uten- 
sils. For each pocket cut of silk 
on the bias one piece five inches and 
three-quarters wide, and of the same 
length, fold it double, shirr it twice 
on fine passementerie cord half an 
inch from the fold, and lay the under 
edge in two pleats turning toward 
each other, Set the pockets on the 
card-board lining, as shown by the 
illustration, and edge the frame of 
the medallions with black silk round 
cord, set on as shown by the illus- 
tration. The pockets are trimmed besides with 
cords finished with tassels on the ends, 


Borders for Lingerie—White Embroid- 
ery.—Figs. 1-4. 

Tuese borders are worked on Swiss muslin, ba- 
tiste, or linen ‘in satin, half-polka, and button-hole 
stitch with embroidery cotton, and are ornamented 
with lace stitches and twisted bars of fine thread. 


Match-Safe. 


Tis match-safe is made of fawn-colored leather in the shape of a book, and 
is ornamented with embroidery. Pockets for holding the matches are set on the 







Fig. 1 
Sponce-Baa. 


For pattern see 
ie ae nt, a 
Fig. 60, 





Fig. 3.—Borper ror Lingerie.—Wuite Emsrorwery. 
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port a basket designed for holding fancy-work. 
height of the stand is thirty-two inches. 
the basket of open-work carved wood are lined with 
pieces of card-board of the same size, covered on both 
sides with Bordeaux-colored silk. To fill the medallions 
in the basket, furnish the card-board lining with pock- 
ets and bands of the material, which serve for holding 






























EMBROIDERED Matcu-Sare. 


The 
The sides of 


ends from 


are bound 


EmpromwereD Foor &: 


For pattern and design see Supplement, No. VIT., 


half-polka stitches are edged with point Russe stitches 
of brown silk and chain stitches of red silk. 
material and lining together, and cut them out on the 
material (with the exception of the sloped ends, which 


and set the front and back of the bag into the double 





—Szction oF Work-TABLE Cover, Fic. 1, Pace 52. 


embroidery more durable it is best to sew in 
a strip of oiled silk at the same time. Set 
the pocket on the front as shown by the il- 
lustration, and furnish the front with a button 
and the pocket with a button-hole for clos- 
ing. This button-hole is worked in button- 
hole stitch with brown silk, and is chain- 
stitched on the edge with red silk. Lay the 
front and back together, and round off both 
parts on the bottom from the middle toward 
the sides, observing the shape of the pocket. 
To join the back and front cut of double oiled 
silk one piece twenty-four inches long and 
three inches and a quarter wide, and em- 
broider the material designed for 
the outside. For this run on brown 
worsted braid half an inch wide 
through the middle, and fasten it 
with herring-bone stitches of light 
brown silk. Besides this, ornament 
the foundation with rows of half- 
polka stitches worked with light 
and dark brown and red silk. The 


Lay the 


the middle toward the sides. Bind the outer 


together with the lining) with worsted braid, 


material of the joining piece. Cut 
the free upper edge of the front 
and back in points, underlay it with 
worsted braid, and fasten it on the 
braid with point Russe stitches of 
light brown silk and chain stitches 
of ved silk. Face the bag with linen 
tape two inches from the top, and 
furnish it with metal eyelet-holes 
at intervals of an inch and a quar- 
ter. Brown silk braid is run through the eyelet- 
holes and is tied in a knot at the ends. 

The sponge-bag Fig. 2 consists of two pieces 
of whalebone closed in a ring, on which is worked 
a net in knotting with coarse unbleached thread. 
This net is closed in the middle at the bottom 
with a row of knots worked on a wire ring, and 
finished with a tassel of thread. On the whale- 
bone hoop forming the upper edge are fastened 
four knotted strings at regular intervals, which 
are held together at the ends by a wire ring cover- 
ed in knot- work and finished with a tassel. This 
ring at the same time serves for hanging up the bag. 


VP 


Fig. 29. 
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inside, one of which is 
covered on the outside 
with sand-paper. The 
match-safe closes with a 
spring and a metal but- 
ton on the outside. The 
embroidery on the front 
is worked with floss silk 
of different colors in 
satin, half-polka, and 
knotted stitch. 


Sponge-Bags, Figs. 
5 and . 


THE sponge-bag Fig. 
1 is made of oiled silk, 
bound with light brown 
worsted braid, and em- 
broidered with brown 
silk in two shades and 
red silk. To make the 
bag cut for the front 
and back one piece each 


eight inches wide and 
ten inches high. The 
part designed for the 


front is furnished with a 
pocket, for which cut of 
the material one piece 
from Fig. 60, Supple- 
ment, bind it at the top 
with worsted braid half 


an inch wide, which is continued along the free pinked outer edge of the pocket, 
where it is laid flat underneath the points, which are fastened on the braid with 
point Russe stitches of brown silk and chain stitches of red silk, 


To make this 











Fig. 2. 
Sponce-Baa. 
Knor- W org. 


To make the sponge-bag first 
join the ends of two pieces of w halebone each tw enty-five inches and three-quar- 
ters long. On one of these rings tie at regular intervals forty ends of thread each 
fifty-eight inches long, laid double, in the usual manner (always two ends side by 





Fig. 4.—Berper ror Lincerie.—Wuitt EmBroriwery. 
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side), and with these work as follows: 1st round. 
—Always with the next four ends work 18 dk. 
(double knot), but after every third dk. work 1 
double p. (picot), which is formed by working the 
following dk. after a thread interval the size of 
the double p., and then pushing the dk. close to 
the preceding dk. The double p. interspersed 
among these 18 knots should be graduated in size 
as shown by the illustration, so that the middle p. 
is the largest. 2d round.—Always after a thread 
interval of an inch, with the last two ends of the 
next row of knots and with the first two ends of 
the following row work 6 dk., but after the 2d, 
8d, and 4th dk. work always 1 double p. ; the mid- 
dle p. should be larger than the other two, how- 
ever. 8d round.—Always after a thread interval 
of seven-eighths of an inch, with the last two ends 
of the next row of knots and with the first two 
ends of the following row work 6 dk., but after 
the 2d and 4th dk. work 1 double p. . 4th round. 
—Take the second whalebone ring, pass the knot- 
ting ends of the next row of knots over the ring 
toward the outside and the foundation threads 
over the ring toward the inside and work 6 dk., 
which are separated as in the preceding round by 
2 double p. 5th round.—Always after a thread 
interval of an inch and a quarter, with the last 
two ends of the next row of knots and with the 
first two ends of the following row work 2 dk. 
6th round.—Like the preceding round, but the 
thread intervals should only measure seven- 
eighths of an inch. 7th round:—Take a wire 
ring three inches and three-quarters in circum- 
ference, and always with the next end, after a 
thread interval of two inches and a quarter, work 
two button-hole stitch loops on the ring. 8th 
round.—Tie the next four ends in a knot close 
underneath the ring, and at the end of the round 
cut the threads even. For each of the four strings 
fasten three ends of thread each three yards and 
a quarter long, laid double, on the whalebone 
ring, always passing over five rows of knots in 
the first round, and with every six of these ends 
work as follows: * 8 dk. (the middle four ends 
form the foundation, and the outer two ends serve 
for knotting), but after the 2d, 4th, and 6th dk. 
work always 1 double p.; the middle p. should 
be larger than the other two, however; then with 
the 1st on the 2d and with the 6th on the 5th 
ends work always 11 tatting knots (for each of 
these work one knot downward and one knot up- 
ward on the foundation), pass over an interval of 
seven-eighths of an inch on the middle two of the 
six ends, repeat three times from *, and then 
work 55 dk., the middle four ends forming the 
foundation and the outer two the knotting ends. 
Cover a ring of the same size as the preceding 
with the requisite number of tatting knots, fasten 
the ends of the four strings to this ring, and finish 
the latter with a tassel as shown by the illustra- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
At HOME AGAIN. 


Ir is a breathlessly hot night in early June, 
the hour is midnight, the scene is the crush-room 
of the Covent Garden Opera-house. 

It is a popular night, the last strains of Gou- 
nod’s Faust have but lately died away; behind 
the scenes, according to a well-known and time- 
honored tradition, the injured but forgiven Mar- 
guerite, who has just been wafted up to heaven 
by ingenious machinery among blue muslin 
clouds, together with the too- fascinating Faust 
and the scarlet-tinted Mephistopheles, are all 
supposed to be sitting amicably together refresh- 
ing themselves with oysters and bottled stout, 
while in the front of the house the audience are 
crowding down the staircase and out into the en- 
trance in search of their carriages. Not a very 
active search either. Now and then somebody’s 
carriage is loudly proclaimed to be “stopping 
the way,” and one or two people rush frantically 
out in violent haste; but for the most part the 
well-dressed, bright-colored throng stands con- 
tentedly looking about, in no hurry to be gone, 
nodding at distant and un-get-at-able acquaint- 
ances over each other’s heads, or merely staring 
at each other curiously or admiringly as occasion 
may demand. 

Standing a good way back from the staircase, 
and very much jammed in between a fat pater- 
familias with his flock behind him and two pretty- 
looking, well-dressed women who are chattering 
together in front of him, stands a man who is 
evidently alone and almost a stranger to the 
scene in which he finds himself. 

He looks vaguely round upon the crowd, and 
sees not one familiar face, not one kindly smile, 
not one friendly nod. Yes, there a remembered 
face goes by, and stares blankly, unknowingly, at 
him as it passes—he is forgotten ! 

“This is solitude—this is to be alone,” he mut- 
ters to himself, with a half-cynical smile; “ and 
people call this coming ‘home!’” he added, and 
the smile died away into a sigh. 

He is a striking-looking man, still in the prime 
of life, tall and upright, but with many hard lines 
which care as well as time have traced upon his 
bronzed and weather-beaten face. A certain su- 
periority about the man, and a certain stamp of 
birth and breeding, cause the two women who 
are in front of him to turn round more than once 
to glance up at him. 

“Who is that ?” whispers one. 

“I don’t know,” replies the other in the same 
tone; “he looks like somebody, but I don’t know 
that I ever saw him before.” 

And then they forget him, and go on with 
their chattering aloud. 

Suddenly a name spoken by one of them ar- 
rests the stranger’s attention. 





“Don’t you know who that is? Why, that is 
the beautiful Mrs. Travers, who is making such a 
sensation this season.” 

“ Which—the dark one?” 

“Yes, the tall dark woman, with the diamonds 
and the black Spanish lace thrown over her 
head.” , 

“ How lovely she is!” 

“Yes, lovely enough. That little fair woman 
with her is Mrs. Dalmaine, her great friend. 
Don’t you remember the scandal there was about 
her two seasons ago?” 

“Oh, perfectly; you don’t mean to say she is 
here still! Why, there was to have been a 
divorce.” 

“Oh, it was all hushed up, and she goes about 
under Mrs. Travers’s wing now, so I suppose she 
is all right.” : 

“And is that Mrs. Travers’s husband who is 
offering her his arm ?” 

“Lor’ no, my dear! the husband never shows. 
They say he is a muff, or a misanthrope, or a 
savant, or something of that kind,” answered the 
other; “at all events, he is never with his wife. 
That good-looking fellow is Lord George Manners- 
ley—he has been dancing attendance upon her 
all the season ; she never goes any where without 
him. It is really quite dreadful the way some 
married women go on! If you and I were to do 
such things, my dear, every body would cut us; 
but just because she is rich and the fashion, no- 
body seems to think any thing of it. They say 
Lord George is over head and ears in love with 
her, and gives her such splendid presents; isn’t 
it shocking! And Mrs. Robertson told me the 
other day that she had it from Lady Walters, 
who is very intimate with her, that she knows 
for a fact—hush! it would never do to say it 
aloud, but—” and the rest of the communication 
was delivered in a whisper. It was probably 
something very spicy, for the two ladies giggled, 
and then shook their heads with a little sham 
horror over it, as if to say, “‘ Very sad, but how 
delightful a bit of scandal is! and even if it does 
take away an innocent woman’s character, what 
does it signify, so long as it affords us a little 
amusement ?” 

And Hugh Fleming, standing behind them, an 
unwilling listener, heard it all. 

Heard it; and then, following the direction of 
their eyes, saw her once again. 

She was standing a little way up the staircase, 
leaning somewhat languidly against the wall ; the 
woman who had been pointed out as Mrs. Dal- 
maine—a bright, lively little blonde, with a too 
straw-colored chignon, and a suspicion of black- 
ing about the eyebrows and eyelashes, stood chat- 
tering away merrily beside her, while in front of 
her, holding her fan, and fanning her at times 
with it, stood a remarkably handsome young 
man, with the deepest blue eyes, and the black- 
est of curly heads, and a long mustache. He 
was talking, seemingly, to Mrs. Dalmaine; but 
his eyes were riveted on the lovely face of Mrs. 
Travers. She took but little part in the conver- 
sation; every now and then she smiled, or put in 
a word or two, and at every instant she bowed 
her head gracefully to some one or other of her 
friends among the stream of people who passed 
along down the staircase. 

She looked tired and slightly bored, and when 
“Mrs, Travers’s carriage” was shouted from be- 
low, and her footman appeared at the doorway, 
she took Lord George Mannersley’s arm with 
alacrity, as if glad to be off. 

Her name was so well known as a London 
beauty that not a few pressed forward to look at 
her as she passed out, and among them Colonel 
Fleming, too, pushed to the front rank. He stood 
close by the door through which she went out. 
He saw her sweet face with all, and more than 
all, its well-remembered beauty, yet with a certain 
gravity and a certain hardness in the lines that 
were new to it. He had time to note the wistful, 
unsatisfied look in her dark eyes, and he heard 
her voice as she came past him. 

“Won't you come to my rooms to supper? 
Do!” Lord George was saying to her, entreat- 
ingly. “There is no reason why you should not. 
We have got Mrs. Dalmaine, and Castleton is 
sure to drop in to make a fourth. Don’t be so 
cruel as to refuse.” 

“T am afraid I must,” she answered, flushing 
a little at his eagerness. ‘I am very tired to- 
night; I had rather go home.” 

And then she passed close by him. There 
was a flash of the diamonds in her hair and on 
her bosom; a whiff of the perfume from her 
bouquet; her rich black satin draperies brushed 
against his feet as she went by—he could have 
put out his hand to hold her back she was so 
near—so near—and yet, alas! so very far. 

Her carriage rolled away, and Hugh Fleming 
turned out alone into the crowded, squalid 
streets. 

It was thus that he had met her again—the 
woman who had been his dream and his ideal 
ever since he had left her! The same, yet no 
longer the same—no longer the girl he remem- 
bered with the light of truth and candor in her 
eyes, with the best and highest instincts of wom- 
anhood shining out in her ever-varying face, but 
a woman who already wore the mask of hard- 
ness and worldliness, whose eyes had grown cold 
and unloving, whose laughter, as she passed by 
him, had sounded hollow and unreal. 

And worse even than this—she was a woman 
whose doings had become talked and gossiped 
about, whose bosom-friend was said to be of du- 
bious reputation; while already the breath of 
scandal had coupled her own name with that of 
the worthless young profligate on whose arm he 
had seen her leaning. 

Bitter, most bitter, were Hugh Fleming’s re- 
flections as he paced slowly along toward his 
club and thought on these things. 

What had changed her? What had happened 
to her? Was this the result of the loveless mar- 
riage which he himself had urged upon her? 








Or was there other and deeper mischief still go- 
ing on? 

Still pondering on these things, Hugh Fleming 
stood back for an instant at a crossing in Berke- 
ley Square, as a brougham, drawn by a showy- 
looking pair of horses, dashed by him. 

It was Mrs. Travers’s carriage. By the light 
of the lamps as it passed he could see that Mrs. 
Dalmaine was no longer there; she had probably 
been dropped at her own house. There were 
only two people in the carriage—Mrs. Travers 
herself, and by her side Lord George Manners- 
ley’s handsome head bending forward and talk- 
ing eagerly and animatedly to her. 

Colonel Fleming saw them both perfectly, and 
then the brougham dashed by, and left him 
standing alone in the darkness of the empty 
street. 

And as he stood there, there raged at his heart 
one of the original savage instincts which educa- 
tion and civilization have no power to destroy in 
a man’s breast—a fierce, murderous, maddening 
jealousy. 

Women are supposed to have a monopoly of 
this same vice of jealousy; but the jealousy of 
a woman—far easier aroused, it is true—finds its 
vent in small spite and malice and backbiting. 
But for the good, strong, unadulterated flavor of 
the passion, commend me to the jealousy, just 
and excusable, of a man toward that other man 
who seeks to injure the fair fame of the woman 
whom he loves. 

A man who is a prey to such a jealousy becomes, 
for the time, a savage or a wild beast. 

As Hugh Fleming stood there, looking after 
Juliet’s departing brougham, he could gladly, ea- 
gerly, joyfully, have strangled the man who was sit- 
ting in it beside her. He would have blessed you 
or any one else who would have given him the 
opportunity of trampling that dark clustering 
head in the mud of the gutter, and of quenching 
forever the light in those deep blue eyes that, all 
unconscious of the murderous thoughts so near 
them, were feasting themselves on Juliet’s beauty. 

“ And it was for this that I gave her up! My 
God, for this!” he muttered, below his breath, as 
he strode on with all the fierce turmoil of bitter 
hatred surging within him. 

Mrs. Travers’s house in Upper Grosvenor Street 
was a chef-d’ewvre of good taste and luxury. No 
money had been stinted in its furnishing and dec- 
oration ; nothing had been spared that could add 
either to the refinement or to the comfort of ev- 
ery room in the house. 

In Juliet Travers’s drawing-room there were no 
masses of gilding, no heavy painted cornices, no 
crimson satin damask, no blaze of color and vul- 
garity—no trace, in short, of the upholsterer’s and 
the house-decorator’s hand to bewilder or to op- 
press you with suffocating grandeur. 

Every where were harmony and fitness; sober 
coloring and fastidiousness of taste; rich dark 
draperies ; luxurious couches; valuable pictures in 
Venetian frames mellowed by the glow of age; 
priceless old china, delicate Sevres or quaintest 
Bristol and Worcester, set out by careful hands 
upon dark shelves and brackets ; book-cases fill- 
ed with every book that a lover of art or literature 
could desire ; the piano covered with the best and 
highest style of music; while the reviews and 
magazines of the day found their places in a gen- 
eral and rather pleasant litter on the tables. 

Nothing indicates so well the characte: of a 
woman as the room in which she ‘s accustomed 
to live. Not all the emptiness of Juliet Travers’s 
present mode of life, not all the frivolity of most 
of her daily associates, could wholly obliterate 
that refinement of taste, that keen appreciation 
of all that is beautiful and improving to the mind, 
which a thoroughly well-educated woman, what- 
ever may be her surroundings, retains more or 
less throughout her life. 

Juliet’s drawing-room in Grosvenor Street was 
like an essay on her own character—the good 
things were all there, but they were all left in 
disorder and confusion. 

She is sitting at the writing-table on the morning 
after the opera, her pen in her hand, and a pile of 
invitation cards beside her, which Mrs. Dalmaine, 
at the corner of the table, is busy filling up, tick- 
ing the names off a long paper list as she does 
so, while Juliet leans back in her chair, and stares 
idly out of the window. 

“How lazy you are, Juliet!” says Mrs. Dal- 
maine, who, we may as well charitably remark en 
passant, had never been any where near the pre- 
cincts of the Divorce Court; although, for a fast 
young woman with an old husband, she had cer- 
tamly done as many foolish and imprudent things 
as had sufficed to give a certain color to sundry 
slanderous and utterly untrue reports about her. 
“How lazy you are! Here you are, sitting star- 
ing at nothing, like a love-sick damsel, while I 
am slaving away in your service. Are the Black- 
woods to be asked? What do you want a lot of 
old fogies filling up the rooms for? When I give 
a musical crush, if ever I do, I won’t have a sin- 
gle woman over fifty in the room. What is the 
good of them? They are not ornamental, and 
they take up just the room of two ordinary peo- 
ple—these old women do so run to fat!” 

“ Nevertheless, I think I must ask the Black- 
woods, Rosa,” answered Juliet, with a smile. 
“They are old friends of my father’s, and it is oft- 
en difficult to show civility to old-fashioned peo- 

”» 

“Well, certainly it is doing them off cheap, so 
here goes their card. By-the-way, have you had 
an answer from your professionals yet—that Miss 
Rudenbach ?” 

“ Yes, here is hernote—she comes. I can not 
think what made Cecil of all people recommend 
her. He seemed quite eager about my engaging 
her; he hates music, you know.” 

“ Ah, my dear, you never can tell a man’s mo- 
tives,” answered Mrs. Dalmaine, with a knowing 
little nod, as she ran her pen through the Black- 
woods’ name on the list in front of her. “You 
should never inquire too closely into a husband’s 








fancies—you never can tell what the quietest of 
them are up to.” 

“Nonsense!” said Juliet, rather impatiently. 
“Have you finished that list, Rosa? Well, here 
is the next—the men.” 

“Ah, how delightful! how I love men!” cried 
the little woman, applying herself with diligence 
to study the paper presented to her. ‘‘ Dear, de- 
licious beings! not half of them will come, you 
know, Juliet; they never do, even to your = 
ties, and you get more than most people. You 
will only get your own lovers—about a dozen or 
80.” 

“What rubbish you do talk! Ihave no lovers, 
Rosa. I wish you would not say such things,” 
said Juliet, frowning a little angrily. 

“No? Oh, I am sorry I used the word; what 
shall I call them—admirers—slaves —sweet- 
hearts? What do you call Lord George, for in- 
stance—a mixture of all three ?” 

“T am sick of Lord George!” cried Juliet, im- 
patiently jumping up from the table and scatter- 
ing her writing things on to the floor. 

“And yet you would miss his attentions sorely 
if he withdrew them,” said Mrs. Dalmaine, who 
was not wanting in shrewdness. “ My dear girl, 
don’t be absurd. We all know that you don’t 
care a farthing for Lord George, but he is the 
best-looking man about town, and it gives you a 
prestige to be seen about with him, and all the 
women are dying with rage and envy of you. 
Believe me,” continued Mrs. Dalmaine, looking up 
solemnly at her friend, and speaking emphatical- 
ly and slowly, as if she was laying down some 
grand moral maxim—“ believe me, there is no 
finer position in life than that of a woman who 
has succeeded in exciting the envy and the ha- 
tred of nine out of every ten of the women of 
her acquaintance; it’s the finest position, Ju- 
liet. Think what a success among the men it 
implies,” 

Juliet could not help laughing. ‘“ What mor- 
als you have, Rosa! and the best of it is, I really 
think you believe in what you say.” 

“Why, of course I do!” answered Mrs. Dal- 
maine, opening her eyes. “ Why should I not? 
Haven't I gone through it all, and don’t I know 
what horrors those hateful women who never 
have any admirers themselves say of one, and 
haven’t I got the whip-hand of them all forever? 
Because I don’t care one brass farthing what they 
say, and they know it. Don’t you be a goose, 
Juliet; you keep your Lord George—you will find 
him very useful.” 

“Well, there he is,” said Juliet, as a hansom 
dashed up to the door; “so now I shall begin by 
making use of him to take you into the park this 


morning. I really can not go, and you must both 
come back to luncheon. How d’ye do, Lord 
George? You and Mrs. Dalmaine must excuse 


my going out with you this morning, as I am so 
busy. Come back and lunch with me by-and-by, 
and you will find me in an idle and gossiping 
mood; just now I am up to my eyes in sending 
out invitations for my next musical.” 

Of course there was an outcry at the idea of 
Juliet’s not going with them, but it ended, as 
such disputes always did, in Juliet’s getting her 
own way ; and her two friends went out together, 
Mrs. Dalmaine nothing loath to parade her hand- 
some cavalier in the park, and Juliet was left 
alone. 

After they had been gone about twenty min- 
utes, however, the bright sunshine and fresh 
breeze seemed so tempting that she remembered 
some trifling thing she wanted at a shop in Aud- 
ley Street, and put on her bonnet to walk round 
to it. 

Going down stairs she tapped at her husband’s 
study door, and receiving no answer, looked in. 
Cis lay full length on the sofa fast asleep, with a 
novel open on his chest. He opened his eyes as 
his wife came in, and began grumbling at being 
awakened. 

“How lazy you are, Cis!” said Juliet, with 
scarce-concealed contempt, for her husband often 
spent his mornings thus. ‘Get up, and put on 
your hat, and come out with me.” 

“What should I go out with you for? You 
have got that horrid Dalmaine woman with you. 
She always laughs at me.” 

“Don’t abuse my friends, please. Besides, 
she is not here now. I am going out for ten 
minutes by myself; won’t you come, Cis?” she 
added, in a conciliatory voice, laying her hand 
gently on his shoulder. 

But Cis shook her off impatiently. “You 
don’t really want me—it is all sham; you don’t 
care a farthing about me!” and he turned sulkily 
away from her. 

“You are enough to try the patience of a 
saint, Cis,” said Juliet, stamping her foot; and 
she slammed the door angrily behind her, and 
went out alone, 

This was all the companionship she got out 
of her husband. Fretful sulks and reproaches 
whenever she made the slightest advances to 
him. Was it not better to go her own way, and 
to leave him completely alone? Some impulse, 
she had not known what, had impelled her to 
turn to him this morning; perhaps it was Mrs. 
Dalmaine’s worldly theories, or perhaps the fre- 
quent recurrence of those visits from Lord George 
Mannersley; but something, some good feeling, 
some better instinct, had prompted her for once 
to seek out her husband, and this had been the 
result of it. 

Sore at heart, wounded in her pride and in her 
best feelings, Juliet walked along in the bright 
morning sunshine, feeling very acutely what an 
utter mistake her whole life had been, how com- 
pletely alone and unloved she was. Unavailing 
regrets, hopeless memories, rose bitterly in her 
heart. Half unconsciously the name of Hugh 
Fleming escaped from her heart, and found ut- 
terance on her lips; and as it did so, she turn- 
ed the corner of the street-—and met him face to 
face! 

[To BE OCONTINUED.] 
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PUMPKIN PIES. 


I’ve tried the best 
In East and West, 

Ive lunched ‘neath tropic sun, 
T’ve tested all 
The fruits that fall, 

And like them every one; 
But North or South 
No human mouth, 

I will the world apprise, 
E’er tasted food 
One-half so good 

As our own pumpkin pies. 


Upon the vine, 
In rain and shine, 
Through fragrant day and night, 
The yellow globe 
In emerald robe 
Drinks up the summer light. 
Oh, golden sweet, 
The suns repeat 
To mould thy luscious size, 
That we may come 
And roll thee home, 
And make our pumpkin pies. 


Our lovely girls, 
With shining curls 
Put neatly in a cap, 
Cut slice on slice 
And peel it nice, 
And stew it to a pap; 
Then milk is had, 
And eggs they add, 
And sweeten as is wise, 
While others haste 
To spice to taste 
These home-made pumpkin pies. 


Oh, pure and fair, 
This food so rare, 
Made up of all that’s best! 
No creature’s pain 
Goes to its gain, 

But only nature’s zest; 
For summer days 
And autumn haze 
And smiles from beauty’s eyes 
Are in the dish, 
Mixed to our wish, 
That we call pumpkin pies. 


No wonder, then, 
That loyal men, 

From Florida to Maine, 
Their quarter eat, 
The same repeat, 

And pass their plate again; 
That exiles fret 
With vain regret, 

And vex the air with sighs, 
When forced to stay 
In climes away 

From their own pumpkin pies. 


So to our boast 
I give a toast, 
Embroidered all in rhyme: 
May pumpkins round 
With us abound 
Through future autumn-time! 
And may our girls, 
With shining curls 
And tender beaming eyes, 
All learn by heart 
The happy art 
Of making pumpkin pies! 





AN ENGLISH CURATE. 


HE curate has just been in to see me. He 
is the only other lodger in the house besides 
ourselves, and he is as proud to have rooms over 
the consul’s as we are satisfied with the respecta- 
bility of the floor above us in being inhabited by 
the curate of the parish. He is a high-bred young 
man of twenty-two or twenty-three, and seems to 
have the joyous nature of a bird in spring-time. 
There is not one atom of lugubriousness or Peck- 
sniffiness about him. He is simply a light-hearted 
youth of pure morals and high aims, of good birth 
and thorough education, who has taken holy or- 
ders. He was educated at Rugby and Oxford, 
and after graduating he returned to Rugby as a 
teacher. At Rugby, he says, he saw “lots of 
Americans.” Do I know So-and-so, of New York ? 
No. But perhaps I’m acquainted with such a 
one, of Boston? And another—two others—from 
Chicago? All charming fellows, every one, ac- 
cording to the verdict of this young Reverend. 
To me it is something of a revelation that so 
many of our countrymen take the pains to visit 
the historic school at Rugby. But perhaps the 
left-handed fame which Dickens gave the eating 
buffet at Mugby Junction has something to do 
with it. 

I have peeped into the curate’s rooms when he 
was out—in a pure spirit of inquiry, I assure 
you, and animated by the desire to glean details 
which might be of advantage to young men in 
America. The curate’s rooms are always unlock- 
ed, except, I suppose, his sleeping-room at bed- 
time ; and this is a peculiarity in English customs 
which Americans are slow to get accustomed to. 
We lock up our rooms so persistently in hotels 
and boarding-houses that it takes us some time 
to unlearn the habit in a country where it is hon- 
ored in the breach. Indeed, to lock your room 
door in a lodging-house in the British Isles is al- 
most an insult to landlady and servants, and one, 
too, for which you will be sure to pay a penalty, 
if in no other way than an untended fire, or let- 
ters and cards gone astray because the servant 
could not get in to lay them on the table. The 
remorseless punishments here meted out by inex- 
orable magistrates to pilfering servants protect 
lodgers in public-houses so completely that it is 
rare to hear of the least trifle being stolen under 
these circumstances in Great Britain. 


The curate occupies a sitting-room and bed- 
room, and the very sight of them is a joy to the 
wsthetic sense. In the first place, there is upon 
the walls of the sitting-room one of those beauti- 
ful artistic paperings whose like has been fre- 
quently described of late in our magazines and 
art journals. A high wainscoting surrounds the 
room, and above it blooms (on the wall-paper) a 
wilderness of roses, whose faces are all presented 
to your view, the profiles not at all. This is in 
obedience to a well-established art canon. I for- 
get what it is exactly, but I know the paper is 
very pretty. A few fine engravings hang on the 
walls—portraits of eminent divines, sketches of 
aelebrated ruined abbeys, and the like. 

The furniture in this room is nothing extraor- 
dinary—the usual sideboard, upon which are the 
cruet-stand and the water decanter; the solid 
square centre table, on which the young gentle- 
man’s meals are served, but covered now with a 
dark claret-colored cloth, his card-basket stand- 
ing in the centre; a lounge, drawn up by the fire- 
place and extending out into the room, not placed 
stiffly against the wall; three small book-cases, 
which are nothing more extravagant than some 
shelves fitted by a carpenter into depressions in 
the wall, a flap of scarlet leather pinked out at 
the edges, and fastened to the wood by brass- 
headed nails, their only ornament. Two of the 
pieces of furniture are undoubtedly part of his 
college outfit—one, a small but compact and solid 
writing-desk ; the other, one of those great, roomy, 
soft, deep, leather-covered easy-chairs made no- 
where in such perfection as in England. Oh, the 
glory of them, these noble English easy-chairs ! 
Impossible to believe that these worthy objects 
are made of wood and springs and leather and 
hair stuffing. No; they aresentient. They have, 
I must believe, a sympathetic heart tucked away 
in their padding somewhere, just as our girls have; 
else why should they coddle you so warmly, and 
hug you up so fondly, and invite you so soothing- 
ly to rest in their bosom, their own stricken deer ? 
Would I were a sonneteer, that I might fitly cel- 
ebrate an English easy-chair! This one of the 
curate’s is specially comfortable. From one of 
its wide arms extends a little wooden movable 
shelf, on which he may rest a book or even write 
a letter; and from the other, branching out on 
hinged joints, so that he may regulate it at his 
pleasure, is a fire-screen—a hanging banner in 
needle-work representing the Cardiff arms. Some 
lady’s gift this, undoubtedly, as also the hand- 
some slippers which are placed beneath the chair, 
ready for their owner’s wearing the moment he 
comes in. A tall Episcopal cross in carved oak 
stands on the writing-desk; the mantel-piece is 
garnished with a small clock and a couple of old- 
fashioned ornaments which have cut crystal pend- 
ants hanging to them, like those we see on the 
chandeliers of a quarter of a century ago. You 
will agree with me that this enumeration shows 
nothing very costly, nothing beyond the reach of 
the majority of well-to-do young gentlemen’s 
purses in the city of New York, not to speak of 
other places; yet I do assure you there is in this 
apartment an atmosphere of reposeful comfort, 
an odor, so to speak, of the gentlemanly and re- 
fined instincts of its occupant, which is like balm 
to a wound when meeting the view of a tired, 
tempest-tossed buffeter with the cares of the out- 
er world. I have seen many a coquettish wom- 
an’s room which was dainty, perfumed, charming, 
splendidly rich, or merely neat, but never one 
which spoke more eloquently of thorough com- 
fort than this inexpensive sitting-room of our 
young curate. I wish young American unmar- 
ried men would take a hint from these lines, and 
be moved to a spirit of emulation in the matter 
of making a cozy nest for themselves in whatever 
room they may chance to occupy. They will find 
it very interesting to furbish up their places with 
one little comfort and another, and it is astonish- 
ing how many conveniences can be obtained at 
the price of very little money joined to some at- 
tention. And with good books—fiction, history, 
what not—the newspapers of the day, a long-neg- 
lected letter to write to some one who is pining 
for it, and to whom its receipt will be a joy, many’s 
the pleasant evening a young man can spend in 
his room, safe from the dangers of the night, take 
they what form they will in the intricate meshes 
of vice and temptation in a great metropolis. 

I did not cross the threshold of the curate’s 
sleeping-room, but from the glimpse I got of the 
apartment I saw that the same neatness and in- 
expensive comfort were again attained. The in- 
dispensable accompaniment of the English upper 
classes—the tub and its inevitable concomitant, 
the monster sponge—put in a prominent appear- 
ance. This matitudinal mania for ablution rages 
to such an extent in Great Britain that there has 
grown up a set of neologisms specially pertaining 
thereto, which have successfully ingrafted them- 
selves on current vernacular. One is “tubbed,” 
or takes “a tubbing,” or has “a tub.” “ You'll 
be all right when you’ve had your tub,” is fre- 
quently heard as s specific for slight illness. Ev- 
ery morning, whacever the temperature, the high- 
bred Englishman has his tub, almost invariably 
with cold water. The supposition is that this 
practice is not only conducive to health, lightness 
of spirits, bright eyes, and clear complexion, but 
that it is absolutely necessary to attain cleanli- 
ness. We have many hydropathic advocates in 
America, who make no scruple of insinuating that 
those who fail to sponge themselves with icy wa- 

ter or take a cold shower every day are not only 
not cleanly, but are laying themselves open to 
all sorts of disease. I have never believed this. 
Though abhorring uncleanliness, I believe the vio- 
lent shock of the cold bath to be extremely inju- 
rious to the human frame, even in summer. Nor, 
to speak plainly, can any appreciable amount of 
dirt be removed from the skin by sousing your- 
self with cold water and a sponge. The way to 


get clean is to wash and rub thoroughly with 
warm water, good soap, and a small rough nap- 





kin or a bit of flannel, or one of the washing 


mittens to be bought at the drug stores. Asa 
cleansing process, the Turkish and Russian baths 
are excellent; but, not to speak of their costli- 
ness, these steam baths are dangerous to persons 
who have tendency to heart-di or apoplexy, 
and even thoroughly healthy and robust persons 
should use them but seldom—once or twice a 
month at the utmost. It can not be beneficial to 
the skin to subject it often to a rasping like a 
horse’s hide when curried by the heavy-handed 
groom, 

I have spoken of the curate’s dining-table in 
his sitting-room. His meals are served to him 
there, and he eats alone, save when he dines a 
friend. It may be that to some readers this sug- 
gests loneliness, and I will not deny that the cu- 
rate might be the happier for the presence of a 
loving little wife. Perchance he has got his eye 
upon her now, if so be that at this moment he is 
looking at the embroiderer of the slippers and 
the fire-screen. But howsoever quiet the curate 
may be at his bachelor table, be sure he would 
look with horror on a change which should bring 
him the promiscuous society of the table of an 
American boarding-house. The table d’héte of Con- 
tinental hotels is sometimes patronized by English- 
men en voyage, and is an agreeable enough change 
from usual customs ; but the table perpetually in 
common—three times a day, every day and Sun- 
days, week in and week out—with a lot of other 
people not of your own choosing (some of whom 
may be extremely unpleasant to one of fastidious 
tastes), where the food is cooked by wholesale, 
dumped on to the receiving trough in the front 
basement, and the pigs rung at with a cracked 
bell or thundered after with an ear-splitting gong, 
as a signal that feeding-time has arrived, is one 
of those rude customs which might be tolerated 
by a hard-handed English miner in a distant col- 
ony, but would shock and disgust our reserved and 
self-respecting young curate.  Oive Logan, 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


CARCELY are the dreadful details of one 

disaster recorded before another falls, like a 
thunder-bolt, upon the community. December 
of 1876 will long be remembered for the tragic 
calamities which were crowded into it. About 
eight o’clock on the evening of Friday, Decem- 
ber 20, the Pacific Express on the Lake Shore 
Railroed was struggling along through snow- 
drifts, blinding storm, and tierce winds toward 
Ashtabula, Ohio. Where the railroad crossed 
the Ashtabula River the banks are high, and the 
stream was spanned by an iron bridge about 
seventy-five feet above the water. The train 
was a heavy one, consisting of eight passenger 
and three baggage cars, drawn by two locomo- 
tives. When crossing the bridge the structure 
suddenly gave way, and the train and bridge fell 
with a fearful crash into the abyss below, the 
forward engine alone breaking loose, and escap- 
ing on the very brink of the deep gulf. Exactly 
how many passengers went down in that terrible 
— is not known—probably never can be 
snown. The number is variously estimated 
from 160 to 200. The scene that followed was 
harrowing beyond description. No element of 
horror seemed lacking—a dark night, a driving 
snow-storm, bitter cold, the icy water into which 
the victims were plunged, and, to complete the 
terrors of the catastrophe, five minutes after the 
falling of the train, flames burst forth from the 
wreck, and soon every car was on fire. From 
the burning ruins some escaped with bruised 
and broken limbs, yet helping others from the 
scorching fire to the cold but safer ice, so that 
some sixty or severty were rescued, to whom 
the citizens of Ashtabula gave every care. But 
no efforts availed to save the others, and the 
morning revealed a dreadful sight—great heaps 
of ruins covered the charred at unrecognizable 
remains of those who had so miserably perished. 
This horrible tragedy is full of the most painful 
incidents. Most literally was “ one taken”’ and 
“another left,”’ for on the same seat sat the man 
who escaped and the man who was instantly 
crushed to death; the mother, rescued from the 
wreck, lay in helpless agony, while her child, 
enveloped in flames, cried, ‘‘ Help me, mother !” 
with her dying breath; the frenzied husband, 
safe himself, but unable te find his wife, rushed 
back into the burning cars; the young couple, 
one day married, perished together; some, held 
down by immovable obstructions, calmly await- 
ed their fate; others made frantic but futile ef- 
forts to escape. Language utterly fails to de- 
scribe the horrors of that dreadful night, and we 
would fain draw a veil over the agonizing scene. 
At present the cause of the sudden breaking of 
the bridge is unknown, and it remains a matter 
demanding speedy and searching investigation. 





As a strange coincidence, and yet in striking 
contrast to the Ashtabula disaster, is the won- 
derful accident which happened to the Montreal 
Express train near Pittsford, Vermont. It oc- 
curred on the same eveving—Friday, Decembe* 
29—and not far from the same time. The Mout- 
real Express and the Pacific Express on the i.cke 
Shore road both left the Grand Central Dépst 
together as one continuous train, separating at 
Albany. While crossing a bridge—a wooden 
structure—near Pittsford, the locomotive of the 
Montreal Express in some way ran off the track, 
and engine, cars, and bridge went down twenty 
feet, a mass of ruins. Marvelovs to relate, nove 
of the forty passengers were serious!y injnred, 
although how they escaped death is unsceount- 
able. 








covered in the Atlantic Ocean by the Uric 
States steam-ship Gettysburg. it is situated 
about one hundred and twenty-five miies west 
of Cape St. Vincent, Portugal. As it is in the 
regular course of many steamers and sailing 
vessels, it is thought remarkable that it has not 
been before discovered—if it has existed long. 
Certain indications suggest a recent origin. 








“What shall we do with it?” is the question 
which every body asks, mentally if not audibly, 
when a great body of snow is suddenly deposit- 
ed in our streets and yards and piled upon our 
sidewalks. There is no place for snow in the 
city. It is tossed from the door-steps into the 





yard, from the little yard to the sidewalk, and 








thence into the street, and there it becomes a 
common nuisance to every passer-by. Our New- 
Year Day closed amidst the thickly falling flakes, 
and the following morning the whole city seem- 


ed buried in snow-banks. So heavily drifted was 
it in niany places that path-shoveling was a se- 
rious and lengthy process. But what is to be 
done with the saow? and—more important 
question yet—what will be done with the 
“‘slush’’ that is sure to follow? 





Housekeepers need to give special instructions 
to their servants in regard to the admission of 
suspicious strangers into the house. A man 
called at a house in Madison Avenue the other 
day and gave the servant a letter for the gentle- 
man residing there. Taking advantage of her 
absence while delivering the letter, he took from 
the hat rack an overcoat, a seal-skin cap, gloves, 
and field-glass, and departed. The pretended 
letter contained only blank paper. 





The last yearly report of the city coroners 
gives the number of violent deaths in New York 
as 1868. This includes 145 suicides and 55 homi- 
cides. No less than 188 cases of drowning are 
reported; and 235 died from falls of various 
kinds. 





In the late investigation of the purity of milk 
by the Board of Health, one argument of the 
opponents of the lactometer was that an excess 
of cream affected the instrument in the same 
way as a surplus of water. The danger that our 
city milk-men will adulterate the article they sell 
with an excess of cream is too slight to be con- 
sidered. 





Friday, December 29, 1876, will be a day of sad 
memories, a day of disasters never to be forgot- 
ten. During the violent storm that raged on 
the evening of that day, the British ship Circas- 
sian, which had been previously stranded on 
the Long Island coast at Bridgehampton, was 
observed to be in great danger from the gale and 
heavy sea. There were thirty-two men on board 
in charge of the ship, several being from the 
Coast Wrecking Company. Although so near 
the shore, and in the very sight of life-saving 
crews, such was the violence of the storm that 
all efforts to aid them were vain. After a night 
of torture both to those on the ship and those 
on shore, the Circassian sank. Only four men 
were rescued; all the others found a watery 
grave. 





In the edict issued by the Queen of Madagas- 
ear concerning the sale of ardent spirits there 
occurs the following characteristic paragraph : 
‘This, then, is what I say to you, O my people: 
If you trade in rum, or employ people to trade 
in it, here in Antananarivo or in the district 
spoken of above, then, according to the laws 
which were made formerly, I consider you to be 
guilty, because I am not ashamed to make laws 
in my kingdom wiich shall do you good. There- 
fore, I tell you that if there are people who 
break my laws, then I must purish them. Is 
not this so, O my people, say?” Wewish there 
were other places besides in Madagascar where 
people who break laws were certainly to be 
punished, 





School-houses should never have narrow, 
winding stairways; but there was one so con- 
structed in Minneapolis, Minnesota. Not long 
ago it caught fire from the furnace while there 
were over 900 children in the building. The 
teachers, who were all women, retained their 
presence of mind, the children were marshaled 
down the winding stairways in regular order, 
two at a time, and not one was injured. Three 
minutes after the principal left, the whole build- 
ing was in flames, and in an hour nothing re- 
mained but the walls. 


On Christmas night the Convent of St. Eliza- 
beth, about forty miles from Montreal, Canada, 
was totally destroyed by fire. There were prob- 
ably thirteen persons who perished with it, ten 
of whom were children. 





A heroic statue of Captain Cook is now be- 
ing carved by the sculptor Woolner, which will 
be placed on a pedestal thirty-six feet high, in 
Sydney, Australia. The inhabitants of the col- 
ony are said to venerate the memory of the brave 
old navigator and discoverer, 


The Hvening Post suggests to its readers a few 
brief “ good resolutions” for the new year. A 
couple of them we quote: 

“* Resolve that you will not complain of the plumb- 
er’s bills when your water pipes freeze; it is a useless 
waste of vitality. 

“ Resolve that you will not take a new house in 

May, but will endure inconveniences with which you 
are familiar rather than make the acquaintance of new 
ones.” 
In a new edition of the first resolution quoted, 
we suggest that gas bills be also mentioned. 
We have observed it is ‘‘a waste of vitalily” to 
complain of them also. 





A few weeks ago the Grand Duke Nicolas 
Nicolaiwitch, on attaining his majority, went 
through the solemn ceremony of swearing fealty 
to the mom ne He first took the oath of civil 
allegiance before a great assemblage of notables, 
and then the military oath. The ceremony was 
accompanied with a grand crash of artillery and 
ringing of joy bells. 


recentiy made by 
York in @ cause 






An important ‘ision was 
the Supreme Court of Nev 
breught before it. The « Imsiances were as 
follows: A lady received © he supposed was 





a receipt from the New York Transfer Company 
for 2 trv.nk which was to be taken from the How 
Havea Lpot to Brooklyn. Instead of being a 
soceipt, i. was a contract by wiich the co.npany 











was noé to be beld liable, in case of loss, for more 
I / The trunk was iost, and ita contents 
were worth iore than the sum named. A suit 
was broughé tc reeover the vaiue of the trunk, 


the con pany refusing to pay more than $100; 
aud the court held that «shite a common carrigr 
ray make a tract limiting his liability, yet 
18 Lhe lady aske«i for « receipt, and had the right 
to decline any coniracé and compei the company 
to take the property under the common-law re- 
sponsibility of a com.non carrier, she was not 
bound by the phraseology appearing on the re- 
ceipt, as she had not perceived it. The decision 
was for the plaintiff. 






Ladies’ Winter Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—O tive Green Vetver Bonnet, with a moderately high crown and narrow brim, turned down and split 
in the back three inches and a quarter deep. The trimming consists of a wreath of olive green, til/eul, and brown 
velvet and satin leaves, and of olive green chenille leaves and drooping ends of brownish chenille finished with 
woven grelots. The strings of claret-colored satin ribbon four inches wide require three yards of ribbon, which 

is box-pleated in the middle an inch and a quarter from 
the outer edges, and is fastened on the bonnet with a 
steel buckle as shown by the illustration. Short olive 
green ostrich feathers fall below the box-pleating and 
cover the split brim in the back. The strings are tied 
in a bow at the right side. The band is likewise covered 
with puffed claret-colored ribbon. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Brown Feit Bonnet, faced with 
pink reps, which is shirred at one side on a thick cord 
laid on the edge of the bonnet. The other side is box- 
pleated and set in the bonnet to form puffs in front. 
The trimming is composed of loops of brown gros grain 
ribbon and ostrich feathers of the same color, which are 
tipped with small ivory cocks’ feathers. The strings of 

brown gros grain rib- 

bon are fastened on 

the bonnet in the 

back with a steel 
buckle. 
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Fig. 1.—Seat \ Fig. 1.—Sxmr Svr- 
Brown Gros \ PORTER.—FRONT. 
Gran SLEEVE. NY \ ; [See Fig. 2.] 
For description ’ 

see Supplement. 


Skirt Supporter, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
Ficnv CoLiar. Tuis skirt supporter is 
For description see Supplement. made of coarse black silk 
cord thirty-three inches long, 
which is passed through a loop on a metal plate and is sewed up on the ends. On the wrong side of 
the plate is a spring (see Fig. 2), which serves to hold up the skirt. Loops and ends of black gros 


s wide trim the skirt supporter, which is furnished, besides, ? : For description 


see Supplement. 1,—OLivE G 


Bon? 


grain ribbon two inches and three-qu 
with a hook at the top on the wrong side. This hook is adjusted on the belt of the skirt, the lower 
part of which is caught up by the spring beneath the bow, and raised to any height that may be 
desired. 
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Fig. 1.—Crtoak ror Great From 5 10 7 ig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 2 Fig. 3.—Surr ror Girt From 15 Fig. 4.—Overcoat ror Boy rrom 8 Fig. 5.—Svir ror Boy rrom 7 
YEARS OLD. to 4 YEARS OLD. To 17 YEARS OLD. To 10 Years orp. To 9 YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. For description see For pattern and description ree For pattern and description see Sup- For description see 
Supplement. Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-4. plement, No. 4, Figs. 5-9. Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Skret Svup- 
£ 
PORTER. —BACK. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 4.—Fawn- 
COLORED CAMEL’S- 
HAIR SLEEVE. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


"RONT. Fig. 3.—Brown Fetr Boxner.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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Embroidered Foot-Muff. 
See illustration on page 53. 

Tuts foot-muff is formed of an oval cushion fifteen inches and a quarter long, eleven inches and a quarter wide, 
and four inches high on the rim, which is furnished with an embroidered pocket lined with white rabbit fur, in 
which to put the feet. The rim of the cushion is finished with a puff of black satin, and the under side is covered 
with black carriage leather. For the embroidery cut of net one piece in full size from Fig. 29, Supplement, and 
on this baste pieces of colored cloth, observing the design. 

For the middle stripe use red cloth and for the next stripes 
blue cloth, after which follows a red and a black piece of 
cloth. On the middle stripe apply pinked pieces of white 
cloth with chain stitches of red split filling silk, and orna- 
ment these in the centre with two threads of red filling silk, 
which are fastened with cross stitches of black silk and with 
Smyrna stitches of green saddler’s silk. The star figures are 
worked with blue filling silk in chain stitch. Ornament the 
pieces of red cloth with gold cord sewed on with black silk 
and edged in point Russe with yellow and green saddler’s 
silk. The stripes of blue cloth are ornamented with star- 
shaped application figures of white cloth, which are fastened 
with Smyrna stitches of red and green filling silk. Besides 
this, the stripes are 

ornamented with 

point Russe stitches 

of yellow silk in two 

shades. The side 


Fig. 2.—SLatTE-coLORED 
CASHMERE SLEEVE. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


stripes of red cloth, orna- 

mented with an applica- 

tion of white cloth, are 

fastened with a cross seam 

of black silk, and are em- 
broidered in chain stitch with ay; : 
yellow, blue, and red silk. The Crére Lissk Ficuv. 
pieces of black cloth are orna- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 58 and 59. 
mented with point Russe stitches ; 
of red, yellow, and white silk. The joining seams of the cloth ~re covered with gold braid, which is 
fastened with a cross seam of green silk. After finishing the em roidery, furnish the cloth with a thin 
interlining of wadding and with fur lining, and wire it on,the scalloped edge. Set the pocket on the 
cushion, and finish it on the under edge with coarse black silk cord. 
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17 13 YEARS OLD. vo 12 Years OLp. To 16 YEARS OLD. 


tern and description see For description see For description see 
ent, No. IIL, Figs. 10 and 11. Supplement. Supplement. 


3 AND WRAPPINGS. 


To 10 YEars OLD. YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see description on For pattern and description see Supplement, 
Supplement. No. IV., Figs. 12-17. 
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NONSENSE SONGS. 


THE PELICAN CHORUS. 
Krxe and Queen of the Pelicans we; 
No other Birds so grand we see; 
None but we have feet like fins, 
With lovely leathery throats and chins, 
Ploffskin, Pluffskin, Pelican jee! 
We think no Birds so happy as we. 
Plumpskin, Ploshkin, Pelican jill! 
We think so then, and we thought so still. 





We live on the Nile. The Nile we love. 

By night we sleep on the cliffs above ; 

By day we fish, and at eve we stand 

On long bare islands of yellow sand. 

And when the sun sinks slowly down, 

And the great rock walls grow dark and brown, 

Where the purple river rolls fast and dim, 

And the Ivory Ibis star-like skim, 

Wing to wing we dance around, 

Stamping our feet with a flumpy sound, 

Opening our mouths as Pelicans ought, 

And this is the song we nightly snort: 
Ploftskin, Pluffskin, Pelican jee! 
We think no Birds so happy as we. 
Plumpskin, Ploshkin, Pelican jill! 
We think so then, and we thought so still. 


Last year came out our Daughter Dell, 
And all the Birds received her well. 
To do her honor a feast we made 
For every bird that can swim or wade. 
Herons and Gulls, and Cormorants black, 
Cranes, and Flamingoes with scarlet back, 
Plovers and Storks, and Geese in clouds, 
Swans and Dilberry Ducks in crowds. 
Thousands of Birds in wondrous flight! 
They ate and drank and danced all night, 
And echoing back from the rocks you heard 
Multitude-echoes from Bird and Bird: 
Ploffskin, Piuffskin, Pelican jee! 
We think no Birds so happy as we. 
Plampskin, Ploshkin, Pelican jill! 
We think so then, and we thought 6o still. 


Yes, they came; and among the rest 

The King of the Cranes, all grandly dressed. 
Such a lovely tail! Its feathers float 
Between the ends of his blue dress-coat; 
With pea-green trowsers all so neat, 

And a delicate frill to hide his feet 

(For though no one speaks of it, every one knows 
He has got no webs between his toes). 


As soon as be saw our Daughter Dell, 
In violent love that Crane King fell— 
On seeing her waddling form so fair, 
With a wreath of shrimps in her short white hair. 
And before the end of the next long day 
Our Dell bad given her heart away ; 
For the King of the Cranes had won that heart 
With a Crocodile’s egg and a large fish tart. 
She vowed to marry the King of the Cranes, 
Leaving the Nile for stranger plains; 
And away they flew in a gathering crowd 
Of endless birds in a lengthening cloud. 
Ploffskin, Pluffskin, Pelican jee! 
We think no Birds so happy as we. 
Plumpskin, Pioshkin, Pelican jill! 
We think so then, and we thought so still. 


And far away in the twilight sky 
We heard them singing a lessening cry— 
Farther and farther till out of sight, 
And we stood alone in the silent night. 
Often since, in the nights of June, 
We sit on the sand and watch the moon: 
She has gone to the great Gromboolian plain, 
And we probably never shall meet again! 
Oft, in the long still nights of June, 
We sit on the rocks and watch the moon: 
She dwells by the streams of the Chankly Bore, 
And we probably never shall see her more, 
Ploffekin, Pluffskin, Pelican jee! 
We think no Birds so happy as we. 
Plumpskin, Ploshkin, Pelican jill! 
We think so then, and we thought so atill, 
Epwarp Lear. 





AN OLD LOVE IN A NEW 
YEAR. 


“ FD EASTLY climate!” ejaculated Mr. Alexan- 
der Loftus, as he buttoned his last glove, 
one foot on the sleigh runner. 

In the sleigh sat Ernest Loftus, his nephew, 
handsome, alert, point-device in costume from 
the new—not too new—hat to the flower in his 
button-hole, as became a young man on a round 
of New-Year’s calls. He laughed as he caught the 
word, and the odd twisted look of dissatisfaction 
east by bis uncle at the winter sky, blue and 
sparkling enough just then to please any but a 
returned China merchant. Mr. Loftus was not 
English, but long residence in the British atmos- 
phere of Hong-Kong had taught him to swear at 
the climate and use the national adjective as one 
to the manner born. 

“ Beastly!” cried Ernest. “Why, Uncle Alick, 
what would you have? Cold? To besure; what 
else should it be on New-Year’s Day? I call it 
tip-top weather for the season. Why, last year 
the mercury stood at ten above all day, with a 
wind like a razor. Jim Hemmingway and I 
started with a list of a hundred and twenty calls, 
and by the time we got to the thirty-second we 
were so clean beat that we gave up, and staid 
on in the Eustises’ warm rooms till after dark. 
Sixteen other fellows did the same thing. It was 
like a party. Our driver was stiff when we came 
out. We had to dose him with brandy, and rub 
him and make him jump about, or he would have 
fallen asleep on our hands, and then there would 
have been the devil to pay. You might have 
called that day beastly if you liked, but this—” 

“Ugh!” was all Uncle Alick’s reply. He tuck- 
ed the robes comfortably round his legs; then, 
“ Where first, Ernest, my boy?” 

“Let's see. Here’s the list,” producing a for- 
midable document. “It’s made out by streets. 
Green, Gray, Abernethy, Winslow—Sixty-seventh 
Street, driver, No. 12.—These are all your ac- 
quaintances, uncle. I’ve saved my separate calls 
for the afternoon and evening.” 

So to Green’s and Gray’s, and on through the 
list, they went, meeting every where the same 
unmeaning, would-be-cordial reception, the same 
set society smiles, the same salad, Champagne, 
and trivialities in the way of conversation. Even 
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the servant in white gloves seemed the same as 
he opened door after door. For the rooms, they 
struck Mr. Loftus as produced by machinery from 
a common model, costly, inexpressive, unhome- 
like. He was too recently returned to have be- 
come used to the universality of handsome com- 
monplace things, and not having much small-talk 
at command (conversation does not flourish in 
the tea-gardens of British China), he diverted him- 
self by studying the objects about him. Where 
did all those huge bronzes come from ? and those 
monstrous pier-glasses? Why must all the car- 
pets suggest the same general pattern? And was 
it necessary to have five sets of shades and cur- 
tains to each window? Surely sunshine in an 
American winter could not be so entirely a dis- 
advantage as to require these pains to shut it out. 
He made these observations through an eyeglass 
perched astride his nose in what Miss Maude 
Jennison afterward called “a fascinating way, so 
foreign and queer, you know.” There was a tend- 
ency among the young ladies of Ernest’s circle 
to admire his uncle. Uncles from India are pro- 
verbially rich and interesting, on the stage and 
off it, and an uncle from China, with ascertained 
good looks and fortune, should hardly be less so. 

“ Now for the Brixhams’,” said Ernest, as they 
bowed themselves out of Mrs. Jennison’s draw- 
ing-room. “ You are looked for there, Uncle Al- 
ick. Miss Brixham was very impressive, and made 
me swear to bring you.” He laughed as he spoke, 
detecting a tinge of red stealing over his uncle’s 
manly cheek-bone. But why not? Youths may 
laugh, but if a man of forty-three may not offer 
the tribute of a blush when a pretty girl pays him 
a compliment, middle-age is even a more distress- 
ful state than has been reported. 

The Brixhams’ house was one of the largest 
and finest in the city. Mr. Loftus, as it chanced, 
had not entered it before, and he was struck by 
its space and air of superb luxury. Miss Brix- 
ham was “ artistic,” to use a word almost too hack- 
neyed for repetition, and the rooms were crowd- 
ed with pictures and dbric-d-brac of her selection. 
Porcelain idols grinned from the mantel-pieces ; 
Venetian mirrors repeated your face in detail from 
their glittering facets ; jars and pots of every na- 
tionality filled the corners; ivory carvings, cloi- 
sonnés, Sévres, Limoges, illuminated missals, pre- 
cious bits of this and that, crowded the tables; 
and every where, on the walls, the shelves, the 
slabs, were plates, plates, plates. There was all 
the rich confusion and something of the discom- 
fort of a museum in the apartment; and Mr. Lof- 
tus—who had not “learned China” in the modern 
sense of the word, and hated bric-d-brac—after 
stumbling over an Egyptian water-cooler and a 
musical footstool, and bumping his head on a Pa- 
lissy plaque, was glad to sink into a sofa cor- 
ner at safe distance from all curiosities, and listen 
to his hostess, who looked unusually handsome 
that day, and who, as always, found plenty to say 
to the quiet Mr. Loftus. 

Gertrude Brixham, in spite of some extrava- 
gancies and exaggerations, was a superior girl. 
She had a genuine leaning toward the best things. 
Circumstance and education held her away from 
them, but the impulse and the struggle, which were 
fruitless of real result, had the educating power 
which impulse and struggle must always carry 
with them. She was wider-minded than the girls 
about her, read more, thought more freshly. It 
was this which made her attractive to Alick Lof- 
tus, who had reached the age when more than 
good waltzing and a pretty face is desirable even 
in the partner of an evening. He had asked him- 
self.once or twice why he shouldn’t fall in love 
with Miss Brixham? This afternoon the ques- 
tion rose again in his mind, and with more em- 
phasis. He was able to marry, and desired a 
home. Why would not this handsome, capable 
girl make him happy? It was not quite the thing 
he had pictured when younger, but times wete 
altered. The peaceful, old-fashioned home in his 
mind was probably obsolete, gone out of fashion 
with pillions and spinning-wheels. Certainly he 
had seen nothing like it since his return to Amer- 
ica. Miss Brixham might be the next best, per- 
haps even a better, thing. Who knew ? 

He had time for these reflections during a few 
moments of solitude, Gertrude having been call- 
ed away by a fresh influx of callers. 

“You are looking at my jar,” said Mrs. Brix- 
ham, following the direction of his unseeing eyes. 
“Ts it not a beauty? Real dragon’s-blood, and 
very hard to get nowadays, even in China, I am 
told. You, with your opportunities, must have 
seen quantities, however.” 

“Well, no, not quantities,” said Mr. Loftus, dip- 
lomatically. Mrs. Brixham moved away, and he 
fell to dreaming again. 

Was it the word “dragon” which set him 
thinking of that almost forgotten time before he 
went to China? It was at Dragon, the droll lit- 
tle sea-side village in Connecticut, that he spent 
that last summer. He wondered if the place 
was still named so, or was modernized into some- 
thing different ; if thin-shelled flavorous clams 
and small high-bred oysters with a taste all their 
own were still its staples; if big, pink-mottled, 
bell- wether apples still grew on the orchard 
trees, and whether Grandmother Meyrick made 
pies of them. Grandmother Meyrick! What 
was he thinking of? This was twenty years 
ago: her pie-making must long since be over. 
Then he thought of somebody younger than 
grandmother—of pretty Hope Meyrick, who had 
cut the last pie for him on that last afternoon, 
had mended the hole in his glove, and said good- 
by with a tear sandwiched between two smiles 
and a blush like a rose. Pretty Hope. What 
had become of her? On that day it had seemed 
to the boy Alick that coming home te her was 
the best hope with which he went. Did he whis- 
per a word or two of this hope? He could not 
quite remember. Three or four letters had pass- 
ed between them, he knew; he had the neat, 
cramped little notes somewhere among his things 
still; then, somehow, Hope and Dragon and all 





things American began to grow dim and strange, 
and till to-day nothing had come up to remind 
him of them. A plague on the dragon china! 
Mr. Loftus was unusually absent, Miss Brixham 
thought, as he wished her good-by. 

“ A penny for your thoughts,” said Ernest, aft- 
er repeating the same question twice over with- 
out an answer. 

“Your offer is handsome; but my thoughts 
are worth more,” said his uncle, rousing from ab- 
straction. “ Where next, old fellow ?” 

“The fact is,” said Ernest, glancing at his list, 
“the next is one of my calls, which I must make 
now or never, to save time and distance. It’s 
Dickson, our junior partner, you know. He lost 
his wife in the spring, and his sister has come to 
keep house for him, just round the corner in 
Fifty-fifth Street, and he asked me to call. It is 
a bore for you, Sir, but you can sit in the car- 
riage if you like. I'll not be five minutes.” 

Mr. Loftus did not like. The day was cold, 
but that did not account, nor could he, for the 
sudden impulse he experienced to enter the small 
house before which they now drew up. It was a 
modest dwelling enough, in size and build exact- 
ly like its neighbors; but with the opening of the 
door a sense of something different and comfort- 
able struck his senses. Was it the snugness of 
the little entry itself, whose walls were tinted of 
a clear warm red, the trails of ground-pine which 
swung from the picture-frames and gas branch, 
the big white owl which, from above a pair of 
antlers, turned solemn glass eyes down upon 
them, or the unusual presence of a glass of roses 
which sent fragrance after them up the stairs ? 
Mr. Loftus could not tell. 

Up stairs they went, and into a small drawing- 
room. The same odd air of country freshness 
was there which had greeted them below. Noth- 
ing unusual, nothing costly; good tints in chintz 
and paper; a floor-covering of plain gray felt, 
with a couple of gay rugs; photographs, autumn 
leaves, growing plants in sunny windows, whose 
curtains were drawn back; and beside a bright 
fire two little children, with a litter of dolls and 
dolls’ clothes, and a lady, neither young nor old, 
who welcomed them with quiet friendliness, push- 
ed away a big work-basket, brought forward an- 
other chair, and made them comfortable without 
fuss or disquietude. 

Ernest introduced himself; then, “ My uncle. 
Your brother promised te be here to introduce 
me to you,” he said; “but, like the rest of the 
world, he has been tempted out, I see. Have you 
had many calls to-day, Miss Dickson ?” 

“'T'wo—counting yourselves,” replied his host- 
ess, with a pleasant smile. “Let me show my 
welcome with a cup of coffee.” She filled two 
cups from a cafetiére which stood before the 
grate on a genuine hob, and advanced a tiny 
sugar bowl and cream jug. 

“What delicious coffee !” said Mr. Loftus. 

Miss Dickson half started at the sound of the 
voice, and looked straight at him for a second. 
Unconsciously he returned the gaze; then, col- 
oring, and half embarrassed, he leaned over the 
table to examine a plate of green mosses in which 
small ferns and vines and minute scarlet berries 
were imbedded like a bit of mosaic. 

“Straight from the woods,” he observed. ‘One 
rarely sees any thing so country-like in the mid- 
dle of a city winter.” 

“They are all of the winter-growing sorts,” 
said Miss Dickson. “I dug them up at Orchard 
Bay only a little more than a month ago, so they 
have not had time to lose their freshness.” 

“Orchard Bay? That is one of the new sea- 
side places in Connecticut, isn’t it?” said Ernest. 
“The Pooles were there last summer, I think. 
They liked it.” 

“Yes, people like it, I believe. 
excellent hotel now, and good fishing and sailing. 
To me it is spoiled, for 1 knew it in the old days 
when there was no hotel and no summer people 
and no fine new name, and hardly any one had 
heard of it except the few families who lived 
there. The place was delightful then.” 

“Is Orchard Bay a new name?” asked Ernest. 
“What was the old one?” 

“ Dragon.” 

“What a queer name! Was it your home, 
Miss Dickson ?” 

“1 beg your pardon,” with a little smile. “ You 
are giving me a new name too. Harry should 
have explained that I am not his sister, only his 
sister-in-law. My name is not Dickson. It is—” 

“ Hope!” cried Mr. Loftus, with a sudden cer- 
tainty of recognition. 

“Yes. Hope Meyrick. And I almost think 
that you are Alick Loftus.” 

The old friends shook hands warmly. 

“To fancy that I should not have known you 
directly !” said Mr. Loftus, 

“It is twenty years, you know. I did half guess 
you from the sound of your voice, but your neph- 
ew forgot to mention the name ; and that it could 
be really you seemed so improbable that I hesi- 
tated to think so.” 

“Your grandmother?” hesitated Mr. Loftus. 

Hope shook her head. 

“Grandmamma died five years after you sail- 
ed,” she said. “And Julia, my little sister Ju- 
lia—do you remember ?—these are her children. 
We are all scattered now. My brother James is 
settled in Chicago, Tom in California; Susan (you 
never knew her; she was our eldest) lives in Per- 
nambuco. I keep the old homestead still; but 
this winter poor Harry Dickson needed me, so I 
came to him.” 

“Uncle Alick,” said Ernest, glancing at his 
watch, “I don’t like to hurry you; but we have 
forty-four calls on our list still, and—” 

“ My dear boy, don’t apologize. I’ve no idea 
of being hurried. Go and finish your calls by 
yourself. I shall stay here a while longer—that 
is, if Hope—Miss Meyrick—will allow me to do 
SO. » 


“ Pray stay as long as you can,” said Hope 
cordially; and Uncle Alick staid—staid till dark’ 
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staid to dinner, staid through a long evening, and 
homeward-bound at last, glanced at the still light- 
ed windows of the Brixham mansion as he went 
by, and muttered through his beard something 
that sounded like, “An escape, by Jove! What 
an escape !”” 

That was last New-Year’s Day. Alick Loftus 
makes no calls this year. He stays in his own 
house, to enjoy, as he says, the sensation of hav- 
ing a home to stay in. It is an ample, hand- 
some house in a fashionable street; but all over 
it, from attic to basement, reigns the same at- 
mosphere of graceful use and comfort which 
made the dainty little rooms in Fifty-fifth Street 
so attractive to their guest a twelvemonth since. 
No wonder ; for the same hands preside, the same 
taste directs, and every day is made pleasanter 
and all life is brightened by the new-old love, 
which waited so many years for its reward, and 
whose embodied perfection Uncle Alick calls by 
the pretty name of—Hope. 





Green Pastures and Piccadilly, 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avurnor or “A Prinorss or Tnvuir,” “ Daventer 
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CHAPTER UI. 
THE MEMBER FOR BALLINASCROON. 


In the first-floor room of a small house in Picca- 
dilly a young man of six-and-twenty or so was busi- 
ly writing letters. By rights the room should have 
been a drawing-room—and a woman might have 
made of it a very pretty drawing-room indeed— 
but there were no flowers or trailing creepers in 
the small balcony; there were no lace curtains 
to prevent the sunlight streaming through the 
open French windows full on the worn and faded 
carpet; while this half study, half parlor, had 
scattered about in it all the signs of a bachelor’s 
existence in the shape of wooden pipes, time-ta- 
bles, slippers, and the like. When the letters 
were finished the writer struck a bell before him 
on the table. His servant appeared. 

“You will post those letters, Jackson,” said 
he, “and have a hansom ready for me at 3.15.” 

“Yes, Sir,” said the man; and then he hesi- 
tated. “Beg your pardon, Sir, but the gentle- 
men below are rather impatient, Sir—they are a 
little excited, Sir.” 

“Very well,” said the young man, carelessly. 
“Take my bag down. Stay, here are some pa- 
pers you had better put in.” 

He rose and went to get the papers—one or 
two thin blue-books and some drafted bills—and 
now one may get a better look at the Member for 
Ballinascroon. He was not over five feet eight ; 
but he was a bony, firm-framed young man, who 
had much more character than prettiness in his 
face. The closely cropped beard and whiskers 
did not at all conceal the lines of strength about 
his cheek and chin; and the shaggy dark brown 
eyebrows gave shadow and intensity to the 
shrewd and piercing gray eyes. It was a face 
that gave evidence of keen resolve, of ready ac- 
tion, of persistence. And although young Bal- 
four had the patient and steady determination of 
the Scotch—or, let us say, of the Saxon—as part 
of his birthright, and although even that had 
been overlaid by the reticence of manner and the 
gentleness—the almost hesitating gentleness—of 
speech of an Oxford don, any one could see that 
there was something Celtic-looking about the 
gray eyes and the heavy eyebrows, and every one 
who knew Balfour knew that sometimes a flash 
of vehement enthusiasm, or anger, or scorn, would 
break through that suavity of manner which some 
considered to be just a trifle too supercilious. 

On this occasion Hugh Balfour, having made 
all the preparations for his departure which he 
considered to be necessary, went down stairs to 
the large room on the ground-floor. There was 
a noise of voices in that apartment. As he en- 
tered, these angry sounds ceased; he bowed 
slightly, went up to the head of the room, and 
said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, will you be seated ?” 

“Sorr,” said a small man, with a large chest, a 
white waistcoat, and a face pink with anger or 
whiskey, or both—“Sorr, ’tis twenty-three min- 
utes by my watch ye have kept us waiting—” 

“T know,” said the young man, calmly; “Iam 
very sorry. Will you be good enough to proceed 
to business, gentlemen ?” 

Thus admonished, the spokesman of the eight 
or ten persons in the room addressed himself to 
the speech which he had obviously prepared. 
But how could he, in the idyllic seclusion of the 
back parlor of a Ballinascroon public-house, have 
anticipated and prepared for the interruptions 
falling from a young man who, whether at the 
Oxford Union or at St. Stephen’s, had acquired a 
pretty fair reputation for saying about the most 
irritating and contemptuous things that could vex 
the soul of an opponent ? 

“Sorr,” said the orator, swelling out his white 
waistcoat, ‘the gentlemen” (he said gintlemen, 
but never mind)}—“ the gentlemen who are with 
me this day are a deputation, a deputation, Sorr, 
of the electors of the borough of Ballinascroon, 
which you have the honor, Sorr, to represent in 
Parliament. We held a meeting, Sorr, as you 
know. You were invited to attend that meeting. 
You refused to attend that meeting—although it 
was called to consider your conduct as the repre- 
sentative of the borough of Ballinascroon.” 

Mr. Balfour nodded: this young man did not 
seem to be much impressed by the desperate na- 
ture of the situation. 

“‘ And now, Sorr,” continued the orator, group- 
ing, his companions together with a wave of his 
hand, “we have come as a deputation to lay be- 
fore you certain facts which your constituents, 
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Sorr, hope-will induce you to take that course— 
the only course, I may say—that an honorable 
man could follow.” 

“Very well.” 

“Sorr, you are aware that you succeeded the 
Honorable Oliver Glynne in the representation of 
the borough of Ballinascroon. You are aware, 
Sorr, that when Mr. Glynne contested the bor- 
ough, he spent no less than £10,800 in the elec- 
tion—” 


“T am quite aware of these facts,” interrupted 
Balfour, speaking slowly and clearly. “I am 
quite aware that Mr. Glynne kept the whole con- 
stituency drunk for three months. I am quite 
aware that he spent all that money, for I don’t 
believe there was a man of you came out of the 
election with clean hands. Well?” 

The orator was rather disconcerted, and gasp- 
ed a little; but a murmur of indignant repudia- 
tion from his companions nerved him to a further 
effort. 

“ Sorr, it ill becomes you to bring such charges 
against the borough that has placed you in Par- 
liament, and against the man who gave you his 
seat. Mr. Glynne was a gentleman, Sorr; he 
spent his money like a gentleman; and when he 
was unseated” (he said onsated, but no matter), 
“it was from no regard for you, Sorr, but from 
our regard for him that we returned you to Par- 
liament, and have allowed you to sit there, Sorr, 
until such times as a General Election will enable 
us to send the man of our true choice to repre- 
sent us at St. Stephen’s.” 

There was a loud murmur of approval. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Balfour. “I must 
correct you on one point. You don’t allow me 
to sit in Parliament. I sit there of my own 
choice. You would turn me out if you could to- 
morrow ; but you see you can’t.” 

“T consider, Sorr, that in that shameless avow- 
al” 

Here there was a flash of light in those gray 
eyes ; but the indiscreet orator did not observe it. 

“ You have justified the action we have taken 
in calling on a public meeting to denounce your 
conduct as the representative of Ballinascroon. 
Sorr, you are not the representative of Ballina- 
scroon. I will make bold to say that you are 
sitting in the honorable House of Commons un- 
der false pretenses. You neglect our interests. 
You treat our communications, our remonstrances, 
with an insulting indifference. The ery of our 
fellow-countrymen in prison—political prisoners 
in a free country, Sorr—is nothing to you. You 
allow our fisheries to dwindle and disappear for 
want of that help which you give freely enough 
to your own country, Sorr. And on the great 
question that is making the pulse of Ireland beat 
as it has never beaten before, that is making her 
sons and her daughters curse the slavery that 
binds them in chains of iron, Sorr, you have treat- 
ed us with ridicule and scorn. When Mr. O’Byrne 
called upon you at the Reform Club, Sorr, you 
walked him, and told the menial in livery to 
inform him that you were not in the club. Is 
that the conduct of a member of the honorable 
House of Commons, Sorr? Is it the conduct of 
a gentleman ?” 

Here arose another murmur of approval. Bal- 
four looked at his watch. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I am sorry I must 
leave you at 3.15; my train goes at 3.30 from 
Paddington. Do I understand you that that is 
all you have to say ?” 

Here there were loud cries of “No! no! 
sign! resign !” 

“Because I don’t think it was worth your 
while to come all the way to London to say it. 
I read it every week in the columns of that de- 
lightful print, the Ballinascroon Sentinel. How- 
ever, you have been very outspoken, and I shall 
be equally frank. You can’t have all the frank- 
ness on your side, you know. Let me say, then, 
that I don’t care a brass farthing what any meet- 
ing in Ballinascroon thinks, or what the whole 
of the three hundred and eighty electors think 
about me. I consider it a disgrace to the Brit- 
ish constitution that such a rotten and corrupt 
constituency should exist. Three hundred and 
eighty electors—a population of less than five 
thousand—and a man spends close on £11,000 
in contesting the place! Disfranchisement is 
too good for such a hole: it should be burned 
out of the political map. And so you took me 
as a stop-gap. That was how you showed your 

titude to Mr. Glynne, who was a young man, 
and a foolish young man, and allowed himself to 
be led by your precious electoral agents. Of 
course I was to give up the seat to him at the 
next General Election. Very well; I have no 
objection to that: that is a matter between him 
and me; though I fancy you'll find him just as 
resolved as myself not to swallow your Home 
Rule bolus. But, as between you and me, the 
case is different. You wished to make use of 
me: I have made use of you. I have got into 
the House; I have learned something of its ways ; 
I have served so far a short apprenticeship. But 
do you think that I am going to give up my time 
and my convictions to your wretched projects ? 
Do you think I would bolster up your industries, 
that are dwindling only through laziness? Do 
you think I am going to try to get every man of 
you a post or a pension? Gracious heavens! I 
don’t believe there is a man-child born in the 
town but you begin to wonder what the govern- 
ment will do for him, The very stones of West- 
minster Hall are saturated with Irish brogue; 
the air is thick with your clamor for place. No— 
no, thank you; don’t imagine I am going to dip 
my hands into that dirty water. You can turn 
me out at the end of this Parliament—I should 
have resigned my seat in any case—but until 
that time Iam Hugh Balfour, and not at all your 
very obedient servant.” 

For the moment his Celtic pulse had got the 
better of his Saxon brain. The deputation had 
not at all been prepared for this scornful out- 
burst; they had expected to enjoy a monopoly 
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of scolding. Ordinarily, indeed, Hugh Balfour 
was an extremely reticent man; some said he 
was too proud to bother himself into a passion 
about any thing or any body. 

“Sorr,” said the pink-faced orator, with a de- 
spairing hesitation in his voice, “after the lan- 
guage—after the language, Sorr, which we have 
just heard, my friends and myself have but one 
course to pursue. I am astonished—I am as- 
tounded, Sorr—that, holding such opinions of the 
borough of Ballinascroon as those you have now 
expressed, you should continue to represent that 
borough in Parliament—” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Balfour, with his 
ordinary coolness, and taking out his watch, “ if 
I must interrupt you again. I have but three 
minutes left. Is there any thing definite that 
you wish to say to me?” 

Once more there was a murmuring chorus of 
“ Resign ! resign !” 

“T don’t at all mean to resign,” said Balfour, 
calmly. 

“Sorr, it is inconceivable,” began the spokes- 
man of the party, “that a gentleman should sit 
in Parliament to represent a constituency of which 
he has such opinions as those that have fallen 
from you this day.” 

“TI beg your pardon ; it is not at all inconceiv- 
able; it is the fact. What is more, I mean to 
represent your precious borough until the end of 
the present Parliament. You will be glad to 
hear that that end may be somewhat nearer than 
many people imagine ; and again the bother comes 
from your side of the water. Since the govern- 
ment were beaten on their Irish Universities Bill 
they have been in a bad way; there is no doubt 
of it. Some folks say there will be a dissolution 
in the autumn. So you see there is no saying 
how soon you may get rid of me. In that case, 
will you return Mr. Glynne ?” 

Again there was a murmur, but scarcely an in- 
telligible one. 

“T thought not. I fancied your gratitude for 
the £11,000 would not last as long. Well, you 
must try to find a Home Rule candidate who will 
keep the town drunk for three months at a 
stretch. Meantime, gentlemen, I am afraid I 
must bid you good-morning.” 

He rang the bell. 

“Cab there, Jackson ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“ Good-morning, gentlemen.” 

With that the deputation from Ballinascroon 
were left to take their departure at their own 
convenience, their representative in Parliament 
driving off in a hansom to Paddington Station. 

He had scarcely driven away from the door 
when his thoughts were occupied by much more 
important affairs. H» was a busy man. The 
deputation could lie by as a joke. 

Arrived at the station, Balfour jumped out, 
bag in hand, and gave the cabman eighteen 

nce. 

“ What's this, Sir?” the man called out, affect- 
ing to stare at the two coins. 

Balfour turned. 

“Oh,” said he, innocently, “ have I made a mis- 
take? Let me see. You had better give me 
back the sixpence.” 

Still more innocently the cabman—never doubt- 
ing but that a gentleman who lived in Piccadilly 
would act as such—handed him the sixpence, 
which Belfour put in his pocket. 

“Don’t be such a fool next time,” said he, as 
he walked off to get his ticket. 

He had a couple of minutes to spare, and after 
having taken his seat, he walked across the plat- 
form to get an evening paper. He was met by 
an old college companion of his. 

“ Balfour,” said he, “I wanted tosee you. You 
remember that tall waiter at the Oxford and 
Cambridge, the one who got ill, had to give up—” 

“ And you got him into some green-grocery busi- 
ness or other. Yes.” 

“Well, he is desperately ill now, and his af- 
fairs are at the worst. His wife doesn’t know 
what todo. Iam getting up a little subscription 
for her. I want a couple of guineas from you.” 

“Oh,” said Balfour, somewhat coldly, “I rather 
dislike the notion of giving money to these sub- 
scriptions without knowing something of the case. 
I have known so many dying people get rapidly 
better after they got a pension from the Civil 
List, or a donation from the Literary Fund, or a 
purse from their friends. Where does the wom- 
an live?” 

“Three, Marquis Street, Lambeth.” 

“Take your seats, please.” 

So these two parted, and Balfour’s acquaint- 
ance went back to the carriage, in which he had 
left his wife and her sisters, and to these he said, 

“Did you ever know any thing like the mean- 
ness of these Scotch? I have just met that fel- 
low Balfour—he has thirty thousand a year if he 
has a penny—and I couldn’t screw a couple of 
guineas out of him for a poor woman whose hus- 
band is dying. Fancy! Now I can believe all 
the stories I have heard of him within the last 
year ortwo. He asks men to dinner; has Cham- 
pagne on the sideboard; pretends he is so busy 
talking politics that he forgets all about it; his 
guests have to content themselves with a glass 
of sherry, while he has a little claret and water. 
He hasn’t a cigar in the house. He keeps one 
horse, I believe—an old cob—for pounding up 
and down in Hyde Park of a morning; but on 
his thirty thousand a year he can’t afford himself 
a brougham. No wonder those Scotch fellows 
become rich men. I have no doubt his father 
began with picking up pins in the street.” 

Quite unconscious of having provoked all this 
wrathful animadversion, Balfour was already 
deeply immersed in certain Local Taxation Bills 
he had taken out of his bag. Very little did he 
see of the beautiful landscapes through which the 
train whirled on that brightvand glowing after- 
noon; although, of course, he had a glance at 
Pangbourne; that was something not to be miss- 
ed even by a young and enthusiastic politician. 
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At the Oxford Station he was met by a thin, lit- 
tle, middle-aged man, with a big head and blue 
spectacles. This was the Rev. Henry Jewsbury, 
M.A., and Fellow of Exeter. 

“Well, Balfour, my boy,” called out this cler- 
gyman, in a rich and jovial voice, which startled 
one as it came from that shrunken body, “I am 
glad to see you. How late you are! You'll just 
be in time to dine in hall: I will lend you a gown.” 

“All right. But 1 must send off a telegram 


He went to the office. This was the telegram: 

“H. Balfour, Exeter College, Oxford, to E. Jack- 
son, —— Piccadilly, London: Go to three Mar- 
quis Street, Lambeth; make inquiries if woman 
in great distress. Give ten pounds. Make strict 
inquiries.” 

“Now, Jewsbury, I am with you. I hope there 
are no men coming to your rooms to-night; I 
want to have a long talk with you about this Ju- 
dicature business. Yes, and about something 
more important even than that.” 

The Rev. Mr. Jewsbury looked up. 

“The fact is,” said the young man, with a 
smile, “ I have been thinking of getting married.” 

[To BE OCONTINUED.] 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorrEsPponpDeENT. ] 

Behind the Scenes.—Misquotation.—Oiling the Ocean. 
—Mr. Spurgeon.—A Vegetarian Banquet.—A Sol- 
dier’s Logic.—Fine Feathers at Funerals do not al- 
ways make fine Birds. 

OT only our spiritualists, but the professional 
conjurers who make it their business to ex- 

pose them, have had rather a blow this week, 
though from a humble source. In a county court 
action, brought by a journeyman carpenter against 
his employer for the price of a “ spiritualistic cab- 
inet,” it has been disclosed how that little matter 
is worked. Looking-glasses are so arranged with- 
in it as to make the cabinet appear empty, where- 
as there may be in fact two persons concealed in 
it; while machinery fixed to the seats loosens or 
tightens the cords which bind the performers at 
— This is as easy to understand as Co- 
umbus’s egg trick, and no doubt many persons 
will now tell us that they never saw any difficulty 
about the matter. A man of science informs me, 
by-the-bye, that Columbus himself might have 
made a more surprising exhibition had he been 
aware of the fact that an egg can be made to 
stand upright without breakage if it is well shak- 
en, the unequal distribution of the yolk alone 
causing the initial difficulty. 

Mr. Mundella, one of our Liberal leaders, has 
been grievously mauled by his adversaries for 
putting the phrase “ Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness” jnto the mouth of St. Paul. The apostle, 
however, need not have been ashamed of it, any 
more than for that equally apocryphal sentiment, 
“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” 
which is so often set down to his credit ; but the 
best of it is that Mr. Mundella’s critics show 
themselves as much given to misquotations as 
himself, for the old proverb really runs in this 
way, “Cleanliness is next to goodliness,” i. ¢., to 
beauty of form, grace, elegance, such as we see 
in the pictures of the fair sex in Harper's Bazar. 

If ever I go to sea, it will be to see you in 
America, and in an oil ship. The Hing Cenric 
has just arrived from Bombay, having passed 
through some fearful gales, like a man im an as- 
bestos suit through a furnace. She (for I sup- 
pose a king is a “she” when he’s a ship) never 
felt either wind or wave, after the following little 
precaution: towed at her stern were two large 
canvas clothes-bags, filled with oil and slightly 
punctured. “The effect was magical ; the waves 
no longer broke against the poop and sides of 
the ship, but yards and yards away beyond where 
the oil had slowly spread itself on the surface of 
the water. ...The two bags lasted two days.” I 
believe there is such a thing as a “ donkey engine” 
—I suppose a garden engine of one donkey pow- 
er—and by its aid oil could be surely squirted all 
about any ship, so that it could create a calm 
wherever it moved. Getting home to England 
will, perhaps, be more difficult, since you may need 
a good deal of oil for the waters of your Pres- 
idential election ; but this is how I shall go out. 

Mr. Spurgeon is a man with the courage of his 
opinions. In his second prayer on Sunday week 
he thus expressed himself with reference to the 
Eastern question and our Tory government. “ O 
Lord, give our senators wisdom, especially at this 
critical time. Let not the extraordinary folly of 
our rulers lead us into war; and change our 
rulers, O God, as soon as possible.” This is plain 
speaking with a vengeance ; and to think that 
there are some of us who remember the time 
when it was always taken for granted that Prov- 
idence was on the side of the Tories ! 

A real baronet has died at a fashionable water- 
ing-place in a state of “ indigence,” leaving a son 
and heir (to his title) a clerk in a local bank. 
Here is an opportunity for the wealthy daughters 
of commerce, or at least one of them, to ennoble 
herself. If the young gentleman is not soon re- 
lieved from his situation—pulled out by “the han- 
dle” —satirists have no right to call Burke’s Peer- 
age the British Bible. 

The London Dietetic Reform Society has been 
giving a dinner party in illustration of their prin- 
ciples, which are vegetarian. There were several 
soups, thirteen different dishes of vegetables, sev- 
en sorts of puddings (without suet), and dessert 
ad libitum. For drink there was milk and water, 
in combination or otherwise. I shall look with 
interest for the Register-General’s returns next 
week under the head of cholera. The president 
is what he terms a life vegetarian—never having 
tasted animal food during his existence. It would 
be interesting to know how he avoided it. Surely 
sometimes he must have tasted it in some form; 
cream, for example, with calf’s brains in it—which 
may account for a good deal in his opinions. He 
affirmed that he does not even wear animal cloth- 





ing, and took his seat at the social board, accord- 
ing to the report, “in canvas shoes and goloshes.” 
Let us hope that he had also an India rubber mack- 
intosh or overall, since there seems to have been 
at least one lady present. It must be confessed 
that, even at this banquet of enthusiasts, one or 
two persons had the audacity to inquire what 
was the use of sheep and oxen, if they were not 
to be eaten; but if you once give way to ques- 
tioning of this kind, you may be tempted to ask 
any thing; why, for example, jackasses were in- 
vented, when we have that much nobler animal, 
the horse—also a vegetarian. 

I was talking with a soldier of my acquaint- 
ance the other day about the Eastern question, 
and I found him very warlike. Of course I used 
the most logical as well as the most benevolent 
arguments for his conversion ; but, to my surprise, 
he defended his position on Scriptural grounds. 
“We are told,” he said, “that ‘Promotion com- 
eth neither from the East, nor from the West, 
nor yet from the South ; it therefore evidently 
comes from the North, and it is in that quarter” 
—he referred to Russia—*“ I hope to find it.” In 
his case the desire for war is at least reasonable ; 
but what can Lord Beaconsfield hope to get by 
it? It will certainly not make him a general fa- 
vorite. I wonder whether he has that personal 
prejudice against Christians in Bulgaria and every 
where else that I have observed to exist in other 
individuals of the Shemitic race ! 

I see the remains of the Duke of Saldanha 
have been conveyed to Lisbon in a special cor- 
vette, and that the Mayor and corporation of 
Gravesend came out to meet them. I suppose 
they scarcely knew the history of the distinguish- 
ed nobleman to whom they paid this mark of 
municipal respect. In what different days do we 
live from those in which the sacred writer speaks 
of a man whose end is to be deplored if “he has 
no burial!” Nothing is easier now than for a 
rich man to treat himself, or to get himself treat- 
ed, to the very best of interments. The biogra- 
phy of the duke in question during the last fifty 
years would be a most interesting production, and 
throw all other revelations connected with states- 
manship into the shade. Twice the leader of a 
military insurrection, three times minister of the 
crown, a devotee (from the age of eighty) of the 
Roman Catholic religion, and finally embassador 
at the court of St. James and director of the Lis- 
bon Steam Tramways Company, for which he got 
his hands greased with £20,000! 

Let me recommend those of your readers who 
like to have their blood curdled to read “ The 
Secret Chamber” in this month’s Blackwood ; noth- 
ing so good of its kind has appeared in “ Maga” 
since the “ Haunters and the Haunted,” by Lord 
Lytton; and it is even more horrible, because less 
outré. It will insure any imaginative person an 
inthralling evening, and probably a nightmare to 
follow. 

The opponents of competitive examinations, not 
content with the back-door to the army that they 
have instituted for dull young persons of position 
through the militia, are always bringing forward 
what they are pleased to term arguments in fa- 
vor of the old system of patronage. The intel- 
ligent young fellows who are beginning to officer 
our army have not, they say, the brain and nerve 
of the old lot. As an example of the complete 
falsity of this position, I may mention that the 
foot-ball team of the Engineers (our most scien- 
tific corps) is one of the very best, if not the best, 
in England; while the foot-ball club of the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich has always beaten 
that of Sandhurst, where the intellectual stand- 
ard of admission is comparatively low. 

R. Kemaze, of London. 





DOCTORS’ JOKES. 
bie rege have been the jokes against 


physicians and the art of healing; one of 
the best, because unintentional, was made by a 
French lady, whom we may call Madame X " 
and who was in the habit of consulting her phy- 
sician, Dr. Z——, daily, between the hours of two 
and three. The doctor was a witty and charm- 
ing man, and they talked of every subject under 
heaven. One day, however, the doctor came and 
was denied admittance. He thought there must 
be some mistake, and ordered the servent to an- 
nounce him again. This time the lady sent down 
a very polite message, informing the doctor that 
“ she was grieved beyond measure at being obliged 
to deny herself the pleasure of his company, but 
she was very ill.” Doctors themselves, however, 
have said the hardest things of their craft. Rad- 
cliffe used to threaten his brethren of the faculty 
“that he would leave the whole mystery of physic 
behind him, written on a half sheet of paper.” 
The medical men of the day revenged themselves 
for his contempt by denying him any knowledge 
of physic. 

Dr. Radcliffe, by-the-way, had an extremely ob- 
jectionable habit, namely, that of leaving his bills 
unsettled. In his days each Londoner had to pave 
the street in front of his own door—at all events, 
the parish would not pave it for him. A cer- 
tain pavior who had been employed by the doc- 
tor, after long and fruitless attempts to get paid, 
caught him just getting out of his carriage at his 
own door in Bloomsbury Square, and set upon 
him. “Why, you rascal,” said Radcliffe, “do 
you pretend to be paid for such a piece of work ? 
Why, you have spoiled my pavement, and then 
covered it over with earth to hide your bad work.” 
“ Doctor,” quoth the pavior, “ mine is not the only 
bad work that the earth hides.” ‘“‘ You dog, you,” 
said the doctor; “are you a wit? You must 
then be poor, so come in;” and he paid him. 
Talleyrand, less good-natured, jested with his cred- 
itors and did not pay them. 

Avarice and a want of punctuality in paying 
bills are not often combined, your miser being in 
mortal dread of writs of law-courts ; but Radcliffe 
is reported to have been close-fisted as well as in- 
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exact in his accounts. Probably both the one 
tendency and the other have been exaggerated 
by his detractors ; but there is a whimsical anec- 
dote in reference to one of the doctor’s supposed 
failings, which will bear repetition. Attending 
an intimate friend during a dangerous illness, he 
declared, in an unusual strain of generosity, that 
he would receive no fee. At last, when the cure 
was complete, and the physician was taking his 
. 


leave, “I have put every day's fee,” said the pa- 
tient, “in this purse, my dear doctor; nor must 
your goodness‘ get the better of my gratitude.” 
The doctor eyed the purse, counted the days of 
his attendance in a moment, and then, extending 
his hand by a kind of professional mechanical 
motion, replied, “ Well, I can hold out no longer ; 
single I could have refused the guineas, but all 
together they are irresistible.” 
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THE OPERA BOX. 

ear pretty picture tells its own story too 

plainly to require much explanation beyond 
the mere title. Two bright young girls, in full- 
dress toilette, are listening with rapt attention to 
the enchanting #trains of some prima donna, 
while their attendant cavalier, in the background, 
with his glass stuck in his eye in that detestable 


fashion that is affected by young exquisites, is 
scanning the audience. Handsome as he is, his 
beauty is marred by this addition, which is so 
universally unbecoming that we marvel how gen- 
tlemen have the courage to adopt it. The ladies 
themselves are worthy to figure in a Book of 
Beauty, and the engraving is a pleasing example 
of its kind, and well worthy of preservation as 
an art picture. 
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Shooting Cap. 

Tuts cap is worked with brown zephyr worsted in a variety of 
the Afghan stitch (wave stitch), and is furnished with a Peverg 
composed of three parts, and worked with black knitting wool in 
loop stitch, imitating fur. Fig and 26, Supplement, give one- 
half of the pattern for the cap, and Figs. 27 and 28 give the pat- 
tern for the revers. The wave stitch differs from the ordinary Af- 
ghan stitch in that the st. (stitch) of the 1st round are always taken 
up from the horizontal instead of the vertical veins of the stitches 
in the preceding pr. (pattern row). The crown-and brim are joined 
according to 
the correspond- 
ing figures, and 
are lined with 
thin silk. For 
the revers work 
one piece from 
Fig. 27 and two 
pieces from Fig. 
28; the latter 
in opposite di- 
rections for the 
right and left 
side of the cap. 
Begin each part 
‘at the bottom 
with a founda- 
tion of the req- 
uisite length, 
and work first 
in Afghan 
stitch. Then 
work on each 
pr. a second 
row as follows: 
In the round 
going forward 
take up 1 st. 
from each ver- 
tical vein in the 
next pr., and in 
the round going 
back cast off 
these st. always 
rafter 5 chain 
stitches. Sew the parts of the revers to the under edge of the brim ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures, and fasten the middle of the revers 
to the cap at both corners. The ends of the side pieces are joined in 
the back, and on the free upper corners an elastic braid nine inches long 
‘is fastened, by means of whieh the revers may be drawn down to pro- 

tect the ears, as seen in the illustration. 

Game-Bag.—Knot-Work. 

Tuis leather game-bag, furnished with a shoulder-strap, consists of an 
. upper part of tin, a large pocket forming the lower part, and a small 
. pocket of leather set on the, front, oyer which is placed a bag worked in 


Fig. 1.—GeEntLEMa«n’s Snootina Jacket.—Front. 
See Fig. 2.—[For description see Supplement.) 


i BA-@. ‘ 
e SOK 





Fig. 1.—Vetvet Cioak. 


Fig. 3.—BasKet-wovEN CLota CLoaK. Fig. 4.—Vetver Cioak. 


Game-Bac.—Knot-W ork. 
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The tin receptacle, covered with leather, is designed to 
hold cartridges, and is closed with a flap. The knotted bag is 
fastened at the back on the front of the game-bag where the car- 
tridge-box ends by means of a leather binding. On both sides of 
the cartridge-box are brass rings fastened to leather tabs, to which 
are attached swivel-hooks furnished with plaited cords of leather 
for carrying game. For the knotted bag work first the back as 
follows: On a double foundation thread nine inches and a quarter 
long fasten forty ends of thread a yard and a half long, laid dou- 
ble in the usual manner, and with these work 25 rounds in trans- 
posed dk. (double knot), always after a thread interval of three 
quarters of an 
inch. Each dou- 
ble knot is work- 
ed with four ends 
In the last 
rounds, for the 
sloping lower cor 
ners, work 1 dk. 
less on both sides, 
and pay no atten 
tion to these ends, 
nor to those still 
standing in the 
25th round. For 
the top of the 
front work with 
4 knotting ends 
one row of double 
knots ten inches 
, and on one 
e of these knot 
50 ends four 
‘laid 
regu- 
r inte als, and 
these work 
follows: lst- 
13th rounds. — 
Work in trans- 
d dk. always 
hread in- 
a quar- 
an inch, in 
ist round only 
with the 4 ends 
nearest the outer edge, in the 2d round with 10 ends, in the 3d round 
with 14 ends, in the 4th round with 20 ends, in the 5th round with 28 
ends, and in the 6th round with 40 ends nearest the ed and from 
the 7th round on with all the ends, but in the 13th round y no atten- 


knotting. 


Wp YY Wy 


Fig. 2.—GerntLeman’s Snoottnc Jacket.—Bacx. 
See Fig. 1.—([For description see Supplement.) 


18th, 20th, and 14th and 15th rounds.—-With the 11th—42d 
ends and with the 58th-90th ends work always 2 dk. with the next 8 
ends after a thread interval a quarter of an inch long (filling the 
space between both rounds); in doing this the middle 4 of these 
8 ends should be used for the foundation, and the two ends on each 


ry 
i 








5.—Beraver CLoTn Sacgur. 
For pattern and description see 


or Back, see Illustration on P. 52.] 
For description see Supplement. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIII, Figs. 30-35. 


For description see 


For pattern and description see Suppl., 
No. IX., Figs, 36-39, Supplement. 


Fi Suppl., No. X., Figs. 40-44, 
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side for the knotting; with all the other ends of 
these rounds the transposed dk. of the previous 
design sheuld be continued. Work the 16th and 
17th rounds, the 18th and 19th, and the 20th and 
21st rounds like the preceding round, but in each 
of the following two connected rounds work 2 dk. 
(formed with 8 ends) less at the two respective 
points than in the preceding two rounds (for this 
the middle ends should be left standing); with 
the four ends standing on both sides, as well as 
with all the other ends, work transposed dk. 
22d-26th rounds.—With all the ends work trans- 
posed dk., but at the beginning and end of the 
22d and 24th rounds fasten in a double end, 
which is also used for knotting, and in the 23d 
and 24th rounds, with the middle 8 ends (com- 
bining always 4 ends in one knotting strand) 
work one Josephine knot, filling the space of 
two rounds (the manner of working the Josephine 
knot was shown on page 229 of Bazar, No. 15, 
Vol. IX.); in the 25th and 26th rounds work al- 
ways one Josephine knot with 8 of the middle 16 
ends. The 25th and 26th rounds form the centre 
of the design; after these work 12 rounds like 
the 24th-13th rounds in reversed order, but in 
order to round off the corners on the under edge, 
from the 31st round on work always several knots 
less on both sides, and use the standing ends to- 
gether with those left standing in the last round, 
and the ends on the bottom of the back (which 
is placed on the front of the game-bag), for the 
fringe strands on the bottom of the bag. For 
these strands catch a number of the hanging 
ends together, and with two ends on both sides 
of these work 15 half dk. (always the first half 
of a dk., by which means the windings are 
formed) over the ends caught together. For the 
fringe strands on both sides of the bag fasten 
the back and front together, and knot in strands 
of thread. These strands are knotted in the 
manner described for the fringe on the bottom 
of the bag. Cut the fringe even on the ends. A 
button-hole tab and a leather button serve for 
closing the game-bag. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Svussoriser.—There are four or five pleats on each 
side, each about two inches wide, for the back of the 
Ulster. Have a cape if you like, thongh this garment 
is usually worn over a warm Cardigan jacket or some 
close-fitting wrap. The capotes close to the head and 
face suit tall ladies with oval faces. 

Jzenny.—The prettiest way to arrange a three-cor- 
nered lace shaw! as an over-skirt is to make the back 
of the shawl form a deep apron, and catch up the 
points that will then come behind with flowers on 
one side and a long-looped cluster of ribbons on the 
other. Another way is to make a Boiteuse over-skirt 
by letting the point which is the back of the shawl 
fall straight down on the right side, and catch the 
ends together on the left with flowers; this gives a 
diagonal apron and back. With scarlet poppies, it will 
look well over your black and white striped silk. Then 
add some poppies and cardinal ribbons on the waist. 

Zznowia.—Ladies who find powdered hair very be- 
coming still wear it, but it is not as generally fashion- 
able as it has been for two or three years past. Gen- 
tlemen usually wear semi-dress frock-coate to lunch 
parties. 

Mas. Vrnnon.—Get plain gros grain of darker green 
for your suit. Do not have the pretty brocade silk 
dyed, as it is a very good shade at present. 

Lavra.—Put some kilt pleats of heavily repped silk, 
headed by a sash, in the back of your velvet sacque to 
lengthen it, or else have a broad border of black mar- 
ten or beaver fur. Read reply given above to “ Sub- 
scriber.” 

Mrs. V.—Read reply just given “ Laura,” for hints 
about lengthening your sacque. The travelling dress 
would not be suitable for an evening wedding, no mat- 
ter if it is a quiet affair. If you must be married in 
that dress, have a day wedding. The material you 
suggest is suitable. Get black figared cloth for a long 
cloak to wear with this and with various dresses. Any 
pretty cashmere or other wool suit is appropriate for 
a breakfast dress for a bride. Do not go to the table 
im your morning wrapper. Any dress that you wear 
ag second best on the street is also suitable for the 
house and mornings, but it is not customary now to 
wear wrappers outside of your bedroom. 

Mrs. J. M.—The single-breasted coat can be made 
of silk. Black marten, beaver, or else chinchilla fur 
will trim it stylishly. 

Canaptan Sunsontper.—Make a half-high basque to 
your pink silk, and lace it behind. Have a narrow 
fan-trained skirt, trimmed far up the back with nar- 
row gathered bias ruffles pinked on the edges; then 
put groups of folds diagonelly in the front, alternating 
with groups of the pinked frills. Put a scarf of silk 
and a garland of roses across the upper part of the 
back, and extend it diagonally across the front, fast- 
ening it low on one side with a knot of pink ribbons.— 
William Allen Butler, of this city, wrote “‘ Nothing to 
Wear.”—Polonaises are likely to continue in fashion 
for woolen dresses, Silk dresses that are to last far 
into the future are being made in princesse shapes. 

Lia M.—Get either black camel’s-hair or cashmere 
for your over dresa, and make a polonaise instead of a 
basque and over-skirt. Use the pattern of Diagonal 
Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. IX. For 
the under-skirt have a silk rose-leaf pleating, headed 
by bias bands. Line the pleating with thin crinoline, 
or else hem the lower edge by machine. 

M. L. W.—Have long curtains of tan-colored reps or 
brocade, with crimson stripes across the top and bot- 
tom, but none on the sides. These stripes may be 
either of billiard cloth or of velvet. Instead of a cor- 
nice have a thick wooden rod across the top; then 
sew gilt or wooden rings to your curtains, and string 
them on the poles, 

Y. G.—Use the Diagonal Polonaise pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No, 46, Vol. IX., for your merino and 
velvet suit ; have sleeves, collar, and bias band for po- 
Jonaise and skirt of the velvet. As the polonaise is so 





VIENNA ROLLS. 

Foi. directions for making the celebrated Vienna 
Rolls, as made with the Royal Baking Powder at the 
Centennial,sent free. Address Royal Baking Powder 
Company, New York. —{Com.} 





ATTEND TO THE EARLY SYMPTOMS. 
Ir persons would attend to the early symptoms 
which always precede a disease many a heavy 
physician’s bill and great suffering would be 
avoided. A single dose of Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills would have more effect in the early 
stages of liver complaint, bilious fever, and other 
diseases produced by a disordered condition of the 
stomach than by a week’s attendance of a regu- 
lar physician. These pills are so gentle and 
harmless in their action that they are becoming 
the sovereign remedy throughout the United 
States for all disorders of the character mentioned 
above. For sale by all druggists —[ Com. ] 











Burnerr’s Fravorine Exrraors.—The Superiority 
of these extracts consists in their perfect purity and 
great strength, They are warranted free from the 
poisonous oils and acids which enter into the com- 
— of many of the factitious fruit flavors now 
n the market.—[Com.] 














vented Co pying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eanahy useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 


Coryvine Wuert. eu | the means of the newly in- 
b 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand w — 
Nothing adds so much to the 
sonal ap — as a fine se oe 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
unexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and — as pearls, 
cleanse them daily wi 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome meee 9 .—~~ and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mane 9 Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


J pas epee : AUTUMN LEAVES, deli- 
cately waxed and pressed, in packages for $1 each. 
Address A. A. WILLIAMS, Box 57, Hartford, Conn. 


HARPER’S 


Household Dickens sauce 


Elegant and Cheap. 8vo. With Original Ilus- 
trations by Thos. Nast, J. Barnard, E. A. Ab- 
bey, A. B. F» 1, J. Mahoney, C. 8. Reinhart, and 
other eminent American and English Artists. 


Oliver Twist........... é 

A Tale of Two Cities... } Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 cents. 
The Old Curiosity Shop. . .Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 75 cents. 
David Copperfield...... 
Dombey and Son...... 
Nicholas Nickleby..... 
Bleak H. 
Pickwick Papers... 
Martin Chuzzlewit 
Little Dorrit... 
Barnaby Rudge 
Our Mutual Frien 























> Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 
Great Expectations. we 
The Uncommercial Trav- 
eller, Hard Times, and 
The Mystery of Edwin 
TOOG, ...cescecceeses 
Pictures from _ Italy, 
Sketches by Boz, and 
American Notes...... 


The Set Complete, 16 vols., Cloth, in neat box, $22. 








Of all the numerous editions of Dickens, this we 
think is the most desirable, whether we the 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
Invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all the 


Latest Novelties 


FRENCH FLOWERS, FANCY & OS- 


and V. 

RAL GARNITURES for 

WEDDING & EVEN’G 

COSTUMES, 

“* Arranged to order.” 
VASES and BASKETS filled with beautiful tropical 
Leaf Plants, “a specialty.” 

To the Trade and Institutions a Discount. 

THE PARISIAN FLOWER CoO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Rue pe Cugry, Paris. 


Keep Your Feet Warm! 


Ladies and gentlemen keep their feet warm and com- 
fortable during this very cold weather by wearing the 
PATENT PERFORATED BUCKSKIN SLIPPER. 
It is worn inside the boot or shoe, and does not require 
any larger one than that ordinarily worn, and is with- 
out exception, the best article ever introduced in this 
or any other market. * 

Prices: GENTS’ SLIPPERS, $6 00 per dozen ; LA- 
DIES’ SLIPPERS, $4 00 per doz. For sale every where. 
D.C. HALL & CO., 633 Broadway, 
Sole Manufacturers of Smith’s Patent Perforated Buck- 

skin Undergarments, and Sibley’s Dress Shields. 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET, 
‘ With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pa ds, 


Secures Hearts and Comrorrt of Body. 
with Grace and es of Form, 
sm Three garments in one. proved by 

all physicians. fA anted. 

° Samples Aa mail, in London cord. $33 

Satteen, $1 75. To A Agents at 25c. 
Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the dress. 


Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, N.Y. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


(mm cn RS 
npoouer’s & Gardening Guide for 1877 
Spooner’s special collection, 30 varieties 
ea he lower Seeds, or 25 varieties selected 
Vegetable Seeds, mailed to any em on receipt 
of $1 00; in ide free to applica: 
+ SPOON Ee, poason, Mass, 














lar, 


yaa contains 


— = 250 pages, over 


08e8, a 
Farmer, “Gurdener & Florist. Address, 


D.M. FERRY & 00., Detroit, Mich. 
(ur Abridged Priced Catalogue FREE to all Applicants 
eB 














Liprary or ConaRresa, } 
Copyricut Orrior, Wasntneton. 
To wit.: Be rr Rememsenep, that on the 15th da 
of December, Anno Domini 1876, JACOB ABBO’ 
of the United States, has deposited in this office the 
titles of Books, the titles or escriptions of which are 
in the following words, to wit. : 
HISTORY OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By 
Jaoos Annorr. With Engravings. 
HISTORY OF HANNIBAL THE CARTHAGIN- 
IAN. By Jacos Ansotr. With Engravings. 
HISTORY OF KING CHARLES THE SECOND 


OF ENGLAND. By Jacon Assorr. With En- 
gravings. 
HISTORY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Jacoz 


Axsporr. Wit Engravings. 
The tke whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
rete e laws of the United States respecting copy- 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for 
the further term of fourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights. 





beauty and clearness of its typography, the excellence 
of its paper, its broad and liberal page, or the quality 
of its illustrations. It is just what it purports to be, 
pre-eminently the “ Household Edition” of this fas- 
cinating writer.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

Harper's publishing house have placed before the 
world an edition of Dickens, which, for finish, con- 

i and ch we do not expect to see 
equaled in our life-time. —Troy Daily Times. 

We have no doubt that an edition of Dickens which 
has so much to commend it to public favor, in form, 
paper, type, press-work, illustrations, and price (for it 
is really a marvel of cheapness), will meet with a very 
extensive sale.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

By reason of its remarkable cheapness as well as 
elegance, can not fail to become immediately popular. 
—Congrege 








@ Harern & Brorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING. 


“CHRISTMAS PRESENTS” bought with judg- 
ment, ae and discrimination, for five per cent. com- 








long, and clings so closely that it is never litted, you 
might very well piece the top of your skirt with cam- 
bric, provided you have not enough merino. 

Mas. Autor H.—Bazar No. 48, Vol. II., containing 
the embroidery patterns you want, has been sent you. 
The linen cravat bows are about six inches long, and 
are edged all around with narrow lace. 

H. R.—Either of the over-skirts mentioned will be 
pretty for a tarlatan dress, but one made of scarfs 
edged with ruches, or blonde lace, or flowers, will be 
most dressy. 





Send for circular. Address Miss MARY 
HUNTINGDON, P. O. Box 1654, New York. 


CONVEX GLASS, 


All si Oval and Square, used by Artists in trans- 
ferrin es Wholesale and Retail by 
Ee T. ANTHONY & CO., 519 Broadway, N ® i 








nt pdire 
STEEL PEN 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


\AAILED FREE. 


01 JOHN ST., N. ¥. 








FLORAL GUIDE 


Contains over 1,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
‘wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomest 
Guide Published! 8&2 Send for it. 
DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 


TAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Bloc Circulars free, or stam samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 
Walker St., N.Y., or 132 Lexington St., Baltimore, "Md. 








R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 





Ostrich Feathers. 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 

















TING MACHINE 























Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
Sent by express on venetnt of — 50. 
Or . mail on receipt Lt, 


ames s ea WA; 
& KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 


, $250, 


The largest assortment of Human Hair 
Goods, positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

Finest bowed HAIR SWITCHES, 
solid, not dyed, at $5 00, $6.00, $3 00, and $1000. 
Switches of the finest quality, all long hair 
only, at $8 00, $10 00, $12 00, and $15 00; 
something never offered before at less than 
double that price. 
. = VISIBLE FRONTS in the latest 

esigns, 





L, 


a very fashionable, and a roving 
the looks of all ladies instantly, 00 per 
inch in depth on real patent 
imitation lace, $1 00 per inch. 
URLS warranted to be wy reg 
at 50 cents, $1 00, $1 50, $2 00, $2 50, 
$5 00, and u ward. 
COMBINGS made wu 
proved manner, warran 


Sap chee 


in the most ap- 
to give satisfac- 
tion. Hair taken in Exchange. 
one HAIR a Specialty. 
Hair Dressing in the Latest Parisian Style. 
UNRIVALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
CREME BLANCHE, or the ae 
Beautifier, for the complexion, im — 
brilliant transparency ; recommended by the 
most prominent phys’ sicians ; analyzed by the 
best chemists in this country, and proved 
to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
to the skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 
free of charge. $1 00 per De box. 
F. Covpray’s VEL VETINE 
gant and indispensable toilet powd 
per box. 


an ele- 
er, $1 00 





54 West " F. Covnray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
14thSt. | without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce 
N bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 
banal J. B. Fonrane’s wonderful preparation, 
Sixth |_DERMATINE, a sure cure to remove 
all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 
Avenue,| NO MORE GRAY HAIR. L. 
Suaw’s Persian Khenna will change 
NEW gra hair to its natural color without the use 
oe, Lac Sulphur, or Nitrate . 
YORK. of Silver, from a beautiful brown to 
black, $1 50 per box. A large assortment of 
Only (all modern beautifying COSMEE'TICS on 
Depot. hand. ¢#~ Goods sent to all parts of the 
lepo 


commas when prepaid, free of charge; or 
\C. D., with a vilege of examining. 


1877. 
Postage Free. 


WoW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
TO 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


The success of Harper's periodicals is among the re- 
markable facts of the publishing business of this or any 
other age or country.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

Of these standard publications it is not necessary 
to say more than that each resumes in itself the his- 
tory and progress of the time in a certain department; 
one containing the cream of current literature, a sec- 
ond preserving and illustrating all events of impor- 
tance the world over, the third anticipating fickle 
fashion and chronicling its changes, and all commend- 
ing themselves equally to the reader, no matter of 
what sex, age, or condition.—N. Y. World. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


That Harper's Magazine has become a literary ineti- 
tution and an educator of the people a half million of 
readers know to-day.—Boston Transcript. 


Harper’s Weekly, 


Harper's Weekly should be in every family through- 
out the land, as a purer, more interesting, higher- 
toned, better-iJlastrated paper is not published in this 
or any other country.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


The ladies best appreciate the merits of the Bazar, 
a weekly devoted entirely to their interests in all its 
various departments of literature, fashion, and do- 
mestic arts. It is an admirably conducted illustrated 
paper, containing essays, editorials, stories, and gen- 
eral information of a superior order.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PRE. PAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hauren’s Magazine, Hanree’s Weexcy, and Harern’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WeeKxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusoniuens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Sree, 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to in with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haxeen & Brotuxns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Trams ror Anventisine is Harper's Weexty anpD 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 


Outside 








Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

VEE Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 

IVY ¥ Decorat '0., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

GIFT. —J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William 

for tage, a sample pack: of Taansren 

Pree zewith th book of instractions. ese pictures are 





Harper" 's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 

$1 2% per Line—each insertion. 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly ines, at 
50 cents per = Sent by mail. ‘Adaoes Buffalo 

ng 

Street, New York, will send every reader of the 
Bazar, who will send them their adcress and 8-cent 
highly colved, Nemntttal, and are easily transferred to 
any object so as to imitate the most beautiful painting. 
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WAIT ORDERS. 


LADIES’ SUITS, 


MADE IN EVERY KIND OF MATERIAL, AND 
ADAPTED TO EVERY USE AND SEASON, 
AT VERY MODERATE PRICES. 
FROM $5 to $500 and UPWARD. 


WE ARE OFFERING LADIES’ DRESSES, 
MANUFACTURED FOR THE HOLIDAY TRADE, 
AT PRICES BEYOND COMPETITION, 


A. T. Stewart & Co,, 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS. 


Ladies’ Book of Knitting & Crochet, 


Price 50 cents. Guide to Needlework, price 50 pre 
Guide to Honiton Lacemaking, price 50 cents. Guide 
to Dressmaking, price 50 cents. For sale by American 
News Company, Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York, and 
* Booksellers, and mailed on receipt of price. 

J. HENRY SYMONDS, 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 











For instantaneous}: siamo INK, WRITIXe FLU ID, IRON 
RUST, and all similar stains from the rs or skin In gen- 
eral, WHITE Cotton, Linen or Woolen Stuffs of every kind. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guavep to Fit any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 








The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. VII. 
YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
sae Vest, and Snspenc pd Pantaloons 
for + from 8 to 15 yeurs er No. 1 
RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
“ 


aaa English Riding Skirt)...............ee. 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER.......... - “* 36 
Vol. VITI. 
Lone o> -LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- 
Sehihth Anche tte chagnecceneto neers ate *_.% 


FURL INED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
EGE EAT a bnn the dud duce ovdescccdiceks “a. 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, & Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 yrs old) 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
‘ 


from 6 months to 5 years old)...........++.. “ 91 
PREIS BOE ocicciccccccccccvsoctoscecns “ 48 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 

Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 

toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 

Dress (for irl from 2 to 9 years old)....... * 60 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER................0+ ad 

Vol. LX. 


GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and Close Drawers (for girl ‘Toss 5 to 15 
RE ey eee = 6 
_— ESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained 
‘ 
BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Fall-Trained Skirt é 





CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 12 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt............. “3 
LAFAYETTE SAC ‘OUR, Drapery Over- skirt, 
Oe ic s.in. 600) ides dccespnnecetne > 
CORSET BASQUE, Burnous Over-skirt with 
Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt.......... 18 
“SEVENTY-SIX” POLONAISE WALKING 
Up ROE DA nt cher bMinense wenbeseonenesse a 
Li BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKINGSUIT “ 22 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
ES SEER LE LEE LEMONS OTN at 
SCARF MANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 
WIIERA 4». a candéutkiemshacoces 6As%s soa 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 
Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt)........... “ 30 
PLEATED my SUIT (Basque, Over-skirt, 
CI BIO 655560 oo ans ct sndccctdédkeusws * 82 
Low —_ PO: ONAISE, and Demi-Train- 
cake AKEh 0 de Keae dane ee bho dodeente ees * 41 
GLOVE. FITTING BASQUE, Low Draped 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... “2 
EXPOSITION POLONAISE, and Fall-Trained e 
LADY. * WASHINGTON BASQUE, Princesse 
Apron, and Fan-Trained Skirt............... - = 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SAC UE, Over- 
_ with Diagonal Front, and Walking : 
AAA TAC i+ inch 6o-ceeeidene seen chores “4 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE, and Demi-Trained ~ 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, Favorite Over- 
skirt, and Long Walking BI a cesnescncks “ 6 
PLASTRON BASQUE, Boiteuse Over-skirt, and 
SE 6d sn atensakeue tunes senstiins xs “ 46 
DOLMAN, Long, Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 
WRMMMENIIE 2 c.5.c0s0-sbces.ceccccedentos “ 48 
LADY’S ULSTER, with Russian Hood......... * 50 
BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to 9 years old)................... * 50 
SINGLE- BREASTED SQUARE COAT, Fan 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt..... “ 62 


The Publishers will send either Suit by snail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Tzn Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., 


Clintonville, Conn. 


Immense Reductions! 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


We are now offering special reductions in our Dress 
Goods, Silks, Suits, Cloaks, Shawis, Furs, Fancy Goods, 
Hosiery, Notions, &c. At very low prices, to make 
room for our Spring Importations, 

Dress Goods from 10c. per yard up. 

Black and Colored Cashmere, 50c. to $1 00. 

Suits, $5 95 to $28 00; not the cost of material. 

Send for Samples and Prices. Goods, C.O.D., to all 
pe Samples free. Remit by Post-Office Order or 
raft. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183,185,187 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 





COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 
te” The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sent 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 





HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in Engiish, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


9 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & OC co. , Nassau, N. A 





1877 JONES 1840 


DRESS GOODS. FANCY GOODS. 
Surrs, “Sacquzs. a4: @) MILLINERY. 
WOOLENS. © O  _— Uruoxsrenr. 
VELVETS. © O CARPETS. 
SILKS. OD DO FURS. 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue 


} 
| “> 
| 
| 
' 


x 








>» _—- Eighth Avenue 


Minetoenth Street. 


~ Nineteenth Street. 





x 
oO oO 
5 ONES 2 
oO a 
SHOES. 0 C Blankets. 
RIBBONS. 0 © Domestics. 
ae Oo ous 
GLOVES. fa) 0 FELT HATS. 
«= oO —_ 
HOSIERY. Oo AO FURNITURE. 
LACES. ~\/~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


PLATED WARE 
Of the celenrated “ Derby Silver Co.,” finest stock, and 
at lowest prices ever offered in this city. 


Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th Ss. JONES. 
ADIES” CHEST PROTECTORS, made 
of the finest Lamb’s Wool Felt; same as gentle- 
men’s, only moulded to give a handsome figure. Sure 
preventive of lung complaints. aaoreves by the med- 
ical profession. Forwarded by mail. Price $1 50. Send 
for Circular. Porter Hyatt, 25 Waverly Place, N. Y. 


EW. DEPARTORE:.53 AVELING 


PEDDLIN NG 
a a amenth. Hotel and travelin; 5 mn 
sn NT & CO., manufacturers o Vv Lt 





id, 

PES 

“ay PRAY 2.4.6 and 8 Home 8t., Guvcmsmars. Oun10 
UININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in 
Quinine Elixir. Cheap ; better than Pills. Druggists 
keep it. M’f'd by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, Il. 


20 Beautiful Oil Chromos in elegant Black 
a ‘Samples FREE. 








Eso st’mp to Dr. Dodge,Mc Lean ‘sBI'k, St. Louis, 
Mo., for Cardiac Articles as published in Chr. Times. 


Enamel and Gold ry sent by mail for $1. 
kre @ is Week to A c 
$55 ° $77 RY, Augusta, Maine. 


P. O. VICKE 





THE PORTS AND PO 


The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: from the Ea 


and Critical Notices. 


By James Grant Witson. With Portraits on Steel. 
Cloth, $10 00; Half Calf, $14 00; ‘Full Morocco, $18 00. 


ATRY OF SCOTLAND. 


rliest tothe Present Time. Comprising Charac- 


teristic Selections from the Works of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical 


2 volumes, 8vo, 





concise biographies will be valuable as a contribution 


not only made with judgment, but they very often 
consist of entire works, which is a great advantage. *** 
We thank Mr. Wilson very sincerely and very heartily 
for his labors.—British Quarterly Review. 

Supplies a desideratum long felt by the student of 
our Scottish poetical literature.—The People’s Journal, 
Dundee. 

The selections are made with such judgment and | 
taste as to give a very correct idea of the style and | 
merits of the authors. The biographical sketches are | 
written in a fair spirit, and the writer appears to have | 
said all that could be said of the lives of the poets them- 
selves, their productions, and the estimation in which | 
these are held by competent authorities.—Standard, | 
London. 

The arrangement is every thing that could be de- 


appreciation of the merits of the respective authors ; 


accurately written.—Civil Service Gazette, London. 


tion has obviously been guided by no whimsical pref- 
erence, but by good taste and sound judgment. His 


and the information they furnish is not only exact but 
is up to the actual date of the publication of the work. 
A feature of the work which gives it an immense ad- 
vantage is that the editor is able to reprint in their 
entirety several lengthy productions, such as Ram- 
say’s ‘‘ Gentle Shepherd,” Beattie’s “‘ Minstrel,” Blair’s 
“Grave,” Home's “ Dougias,” and Graham's ‘Sab- 
bath.” *** Is destined to be a perennial source of 
delight.—The Stirling Observer, and Midland Counties 
Advertiser. 


which are given of the poets and their works.—Spec- 
tator, London. 


that, if we are not much mistaken, it will find a place | 
for itself, and bring to many a new source of pure and | 
elevating enjoyment.—Nonconformist, London. 


possesses it must necessarily derive much pleasure 
and profit.*"* * He has been enabled to enrich his 
work with many hitherto unpublished and very inter- 
esting pieces.—Glasgow Daily News. 

Will prove of service to the student of poetry.— 
Pall Mali Gazette, London. 

The book is thoroughly well done; 
are made with taste and judgment; the very best 
pieces of the poets are invariably selected.—Art Jour- 
nal, Loudon. 


This is a very admirably-edited work. * * * The; 


to literary history, and the illustrative selections are | 


sired. The selections are judicious, and show a keen | 
and the brief biographical notices are carefully and | 
It would, in our opinion, be impossible to speak too | 


highly in praise of this work. * ** Mr. Wilson's selec- | 


sketches are carefully as well as admirably written, | 


It is a very interesting and judiciously-made collec- | 
tion, and its value is increased by the brief notices | 


Altogether the book seems so well and solidly done | 
A work in which no one can fail to take a large | 


amount of interest, and from which every one who | 


the selections | 


How the stream of Scottish poetry has flowed on, 
interspersed with much of English whenever the 
theme was of a more thoughtful or meditative char- 
acter, may be followed in General Wilson's pages, 
| which are an acceptable contribution to the literature 
of Scotland.—Atheneum, London. 

A valuable work, comprising the most beautiful pro- 
ductions of the Scottish poets from Anglo-Saxon to 
the present time, set in a biographical and critical his- 
tory of Scottish poetry, for a period of upward of six 
hundred years.—Ear. STannope. 

General Wilson's first volume of Scottish poetry— 
| the completest, I suppose, in existence. * * * I have 
read the work with great interest.—Dr. Joun Brown, 

| Author of “‘ Rab and his Friends.” 

We can congratulate Mr. Wilson on the admirable 
| selection he has made from the works of eminent 
| Scottish bards.—John Bull, London. 

It is, in fact, a miniature library where one may sit 
and read the choicest passages of all our poets, and 
their biographies as well, without rising off the chair 
—a perfect literary kaleidoscope where the gems of 
| one poetical genius may be at once compared with 
those of another by the turning of a leaf or two.— 
Ayr Advertiser. 

There is a thoroughness of compilation and re- 
search about Mr. Wilson’s work which entitles it to a 
foremost place in the estimation of all lovers of 
poetry. The biographical and critical notes are most 
| excellent; the main facts of each poet’s life are briefly 
| but tersely supplied, and odd bits of character and story 
| are to be found scattered throughout them which make 
these, by themselves, capital reading.—A yrshire Argus. 

The plan of the book is excellent, as the selections 
| given are not mere snatches. Mr. Wilson aims, in 
| fact, at comprising the best of every author, or at 
| least the whole of every author's pieces, whether long 
| or short, which have achieved permanent popularity ; 
and accordingly the two volumes will form quite an 
ample, and at the same time very compact, library of 
the standard Scottish poets.—Glasgow Citizen. 

The selections thoroughly illustrate the power of 
the various poets from whom they are taken. The 
portraits are unusually good, and the biographical 
sketches clear and comprehensive.— Notes and Queries, 
London. 

This is a carefully compiled and at the same time 
a most comprehensive selection from the poets and 
poetry of Scotland. It is the best collection we have 
seen, and the work is well worthy of a place in the 
library of all who admire Scottish poets and their 
poetry.— Weekly Review, London. 

The only fault we have to find is that we wish that 
| there was much more of it.—Graphic, London. 

We congratulate Mr. Grant Wilson upon the accom- 
plishment of what may be regarded generally as a 
great undertaking creditably executed.—Perthshire 

| ‘Advertiser. 





PusuisHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





t@™ Harrer & Broruers will send the above 








work by express, freight prepaid, to any part of the 


United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AN.- 
IMALS. With a Study of the Relations of Liv- 
ing and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past 
Changes of the Earth's Surface. By ALrrep Rus- 
set Waxace, Author of the ‘* Malay Archipelago,” 
&c. In Two Volumes. With Maps and Iilustra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, $10 00. 





Il. 
PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER GIVING. 
A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking ; in the Combination and Serving of Dish- 
es; and in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining 
at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mrs. Mary 
F. Henperson. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Ill. 
THE POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: trom the Earli- 
est to the Present Time. Comprising Characteris- 
tic Selections from the Works of the more Note- 
wortby Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Crit- 
ical Notices. By James Grant Wirson. With 
Portraits on Steel. 2 volumes, Svo, Cloth, $10 00; 
Half Calf, $14 00; Full Morocco, $18 00. 


IV. 
THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. The Life 
of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. By Cuanies 
Duke Yonex, Regius Professor of Modern History 
and English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
, 4 
THE LIFE OF JOHN LOCKE, 
Bourne. 2 vols., 8vo, 
tops, $5 00. 


By H. R. Fox 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt 


VI. 

THE BOYS OF ‘76: a History of the Battles of the 
Revolution. By Cuaries Carieron Corrix, Co- 
piously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

VIL 
COLERIDGE’'S ANCIENT MARINER. The Rime 
of the Ancient Magjner. By Samuet Taytor Corr- 
Riper. Illustrated by Gustave Dor&. A magnifi- 
cently illustrated and sumptuous volume. Folio, 
Cloth, $10 00. 

VIII. 
THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American Progress. By Rev. Turoporsa 
D. Woousey, D.D., LL.D. ; F. A. P. Barnarp, LL.D.; 
Hon. Daviw A. Wetxs; Hon. Franoiw A. W ALKER: 
Prof. T. Srerrey Hunt; Prof. Wittiam G. SumNER; 
Epwarp Atkinson; Prof. Taroporr Girt; Epwix 
P. Wutrrece; Prof. W. H. Beewrr; Eveexe Law- 
nenor: The Rev. Joun F. Hons, D.D. ; BexsaMin 
Vaueuan Assotr; Avstin F.int, M. D. s. 8 
Conant; Epwarp H.Kyient; and Cuartes L. 
Braor. 8vo, Cloth, $% 00; Sheep, $ 50; Half Mo- 
rocco, $7 25. 





xX. 
MACAULAY'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
and Letters of Lord Macanlay. By his Nephew, 
G. Orro Trevetyan, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. 


Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and 
gilt tops, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $9 50; Tree 
Galf, $15'00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MADCAP VIOLET. A Novel. By Witttam Braox, 
Author of “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” 
“A Princess of Thule,” “A Daughter of Heth,” 


“The Monarch of Mincing Lane,” “‘ Kilmeny,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. 


By Miss M. E. Brappon, Author of * Aurora Floyd,” ae 
‘A Strange World,” “John Marchmont’s Legacy,’ 
“Fenton's Quest,” “ Birds of Prey,” ‘“* Dead Mens 
Shoes,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


SHADOWS ON THE SNOW. A Christmas Story. 
By B. L. Farseon, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grasa,” “An 
Island Pearl,” “Grif,” ‘‘The Duchess of Rosemary 
Lane,” “ Joshua Marvel,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


AZALEA. A Novel. 
60 cents. 


By Crom Crayton. 8vo, Paper, 


THE ARUNDEL MOTTO. A Novel. By Marr 
Crom Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
“Victor and Vanquished,” ‘“‘The Squire’s Legacy,” 
“ Hidden Perils,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A LONG TIME AGO. A Novel. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


By Mera Orrep. 


THE LAUREL BUSH. An Old-fashioned Love Story. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 
lilustrations. S8vo, Paper, 35 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 50. = 
DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By Gronar Extor. 
Library Edition, 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00; Popn- 


lar Edition in one volume, Svo, Paper, $1 50. 


ee Harrer & Brorures will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 





a Hanren’s Caratoeve mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. N, Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to ms aking their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-shirss, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES McCALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 





ANTED! SALESMEN at asalary of 8120v a 







year to travel and sell is to Dealers. NO 
PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
Adc ress ONITOR Masvractvu rize Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





= FANCY C ARDS, 15 styles, with name, 








Q 


e) 10¢., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassan, N.Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[January 27, 1877. 














FACETIZA. 
NATURALISTS ate puz- 
zled to know. why swal- 
lows perch on the tele- 
graph wires. The reason 
is perfectly plain—they 
are sending messages to 
say they are coming. 
ay 


Wno Knows ?—What 
sized bowl is required to 
drown care in ? 

— 
FAMILIAR SAYINGS. 


When the wine is in, the 
wit’s out—for when the 
wit’s at home, he general- 
ly drinks beer. 

Short reckonings make 
long friends—but you 
generally find your friends 
short when you begin to 
reckon. 

A man who hesitates is 
lost—but a man who never 
hesitates is rarely found. 

comuqudipeinntans 

The change to the latest 
style of lady’s hatis readily 
accomplished now by sim- 
ply unshipping the bustle 
and transferring it to the 
top of the wearer's head. 

Sere wae 


How TO MAKE A NICE 
Pioxir.—Take a healihy 
boy when quite young 
and growing. Send him 
to a private tutor, with 
strict instructions to in- 
dulge him in every possi- 
ble way. When at home 
for the holidays, let him 
do exactly what he likes ; 
let him pinch his sisters, beat his small brothers, and 
enub his mamma. By the time he is twelve years of 
age he will be found to be a very nice pickle. 

a 


LIKE AND LIKELY. 


| ful thing! 


Mistress. “ You're going to your brother's wedding | 


to-day, aren’t you, Martha ? 

Marrua. “ Yes, ’m ; and I was a-goin’ to ast you, ’m, 
if~yer see we're much o’ the same ‘eighth, an’ figger, 
and completchon, and style, as they say—if yer could 
lend me a gownd to go in.” 


TAR 
ii 


} 
th Ht 
GOING! 


“SPLITTING THE DIFFERENCE.” 


Minister (portentously). “‘ James, this isa very dread- 
You have heard there is a bank-note miss- 
ing from the box ?” 

James (the sexton, who is strongly suspected). ‘*’Deed, 
Sir, so they were tellin’ me.” 

Minister (solemnly). “ James, you and I alone had 


| access to that box.” 


James. “It’s just as ye say, Sir—it must lie hetween 
ustwa. An’ the best way ‘ll be, you to pay the tae half, 
an’ I'll pay the tither, an’ say na’ mair aboot it.” 














pe? 











A MOMENT OF TRIUMPH. 


What ought to go together ?—A turnip watch and 
an eighteen-carat gold chain. 


° _ 

Tux Hereut or Stvorgity—Wishing an aged person, 
at whose decease you will come into property, many 
happy New Yeare. ; 

The Jongest sentence on record wag pronounced by 
a Western judge. He sentenced a murderer to impris- 
onment for life, and afterward added two more years 
to the sentence because 
the prisoner called him 


To MAKE A Goop Brot_—Leave a letter from one of 

your old sweethearts where your wife can find it. 
cumenpeatipipamnpene 
WARM WORDS. 

Iuprecunrovs Youtn. ‘ Lend us ten dollars, guv’nor, 
do! What’s the Fe of you hoarding your money up 
—you can’t take it with you ?” 

Guv’nor. “ Young man, it’s as well for you that you 
can’t; it would most surely melt in your pocket.” 





GOING!! 


A contemporary prophesies high winds all over Eu- 
rope during the present month. If Turkey and Russia 
find it monotonous, they can exchange blows. 

Pet A ol 

First Gentieman. “ You say I am a vagabond ?” 

Sroonp Gentieman. “ Yes, Sir; I do.” 

First :Gentieman. “And do you conscientiously 
believe Iam a vagabond ?” | 

Sroonp GentLeMan. ‘ Certainly.” 

First GentTLEMAN. ‘It is well you do, because if I 
thought you didn’t believe it, I would give you such a 
thrashing’as you never before had in your life!” 





By 


re 


YY 





GONE!!! 








Cox.—When is a vocal- 
ist. with a cold like a 
swindler ?—When he’s a 
hoarse chanter. 


—_——_@——— 
THE FIEND TWIN'S 
DIARY. 


Janvary.—Am_ born. 
Didn’t want tobe. Object 
immediately as loud as I 
can. Younger brother 
born seven minutes later. 
Looks like a fool, but may 
improve as he mellows 
with age. 

Fesrvary.—Catch a 
cold. Give it to younger 
brother. He's sicklier 
than I am. Very nearly 
settles him. 

arnou.—Catch a nice 
rash. Pass it on to the 
other cove. Pretty well 
winds up his clock. 

Aprit.—They’ve chris- 
tened us. I’m Augustus 
and he’s Alexander. Don’t 
he look a ass of a Alex- 
ander! I’likick him when 
he sleeps. 

May.—Got the nettle- 
rash. Hooray! So's he; 
only worse. 

June.—They don't think 
they'll be able to rear him. 
He’s to have cod-liver oil. 
Can't help laughing. 

Juiy.—He's been squall- 
ing awful. Nurse says it’s 
his nasty temper. I know 
it’s a pin, but I’m not go- 
ing to say. 

Avevust.—We've got a 
new nurse, who. talks to 
tall soldier, and leaves 

erambulator baking in the sun. Alexander's got a 

jlister on his nose. They don't know what it is, and 
they’re going to give him a pout. 

Srerremper.—lI've given him the scarlatina. He 
seems resigned. I've nailed his feeding bottle. 

OoctoneEr.—I've got a new game now—poking Noah's 
wife into his ear when the nurse ain’t looking. 

Novemper.—We’'re beginning to walk. He's weaker 
on his pins than I am, so I can shove him over easy. 

Drcemurr.—I'm beginning to cut my first tooth. As 
soon as it’s through, I’ve made up my mind to bite Al- 
exander. 





IT Is ALL RIGHT ENOUGH TO HAVE YOUR ROOM PROPERLY VENTILATED AT NIGHT, BUT IF A DRIFTING 
SNow-STORM SHOULD SET IN, YOU MIGHT FIND YOURSELF IN THE SAME PLIGHT THAT OUR FRIEND 
SMITH DID ONE MORNING, THROUGH SLEEPING WITH HIS WINDOW OPEN. 


VERY WRONG OF THEM.—Many people begin the year 


with a spring and end it on crutches. 


————_>—— 
MEM. BY A BACHELOR. 
(Who narrowly escaped being a Benedick.) 


Marriage a lottery? Yes! My stars I thank 
That I have drawn its greatest prize—a blank ! 


It was a homely but pungent observation, on the part 
of a man of much experience, that marriage without 
loye was like tripe without onions. 

eisictsbadlibis é 
THE UNKNOWN GENIUS'S DIARY. 

Janvary.—Bless me! Another year gone. That's 

the forty-third I've wasted. This must not go on; I 
must do something, and 
I must show them thaf'I 








“no gentleman.” 
_»———- 


The following notice 
- ew on the west end 
of a country meeting- 
house : “‘ Any body stick- 
ing bilis against this 
church will be prosecuted 
according to law or any 
other nuisance.” 

—_————— 

To over Fincets. —Take 
a subject in the act—from 
behind, and unawares, if 


pogible. Throw him 
down. Trample on him 
well. Then call him 


names. Then make faces 
at him. Then pull him 
upagain. Then kick him 
well. Then slap his head 
for several minutes. Then 
‘ wd his nose six times. 
‘hen throw him down 
again, aud repeat process 
as before, Then fix him 
with your eagle eye stern- 
ly for the space of ,one- 
quarter ef a whole hour, - 

y that time he will be a 
perfect cure, 

N.B,—If he isn't, he 
ought to be. 

Se . 

LITTLE TOMMY'S 

QUESTIONS. 

Why does ey look so 
angry when he opens his 
letters ? 

Why does he say that 
mamma muet retrench ? 

Why does he call the 
milliner naughty names ? 


Why did he want to kill Diners 


the tax-collector ? 
hy does he abuse the 
butcher ? 
Why does he call the 
grocer a cheat ? 
Why does he scow! at 





<-> 





COM DAVID 


ee CALL NE ad —¥ 
SOME PET NAME 


can. Ha!lha! They will 
Bee. 

Fensrvary. — Hang it, 
it's February! After all, 
it’s only a month lost. 
Still, a month is a month. 
Now for it. 

Marou.—It seems to 
me I could do almost any 
thing if I settled down to 
it. Now let's settle. 

Arrit.—Well, I can’t 
begin on the ist. That 
would be rather too much 


May.— * % ¥ 
June.—I fell in love last 
month ; and this month— 
JuLy.—.. * 7 a 
Aveust.—* 
Sxrremper.—lI say, look 
here, you know! time’s 
vetting on. 
Ooctroner.—I’ve_ settled 
down to it now in sober 
earnest. It is to be no 
ephemeral work, to be 
read lightly, cast aside, 
and forgotten. 
Novemuer.—The friend 
I have read the first chap- 
ter to says it has all been 
done before. How is 
this ? How dare any body 
presume to forestall me ? 
DrormBer.—I see now 


* * 


that wasn’t my line. 
Which is, though? Next 
year! 


- In carving a turkey in 
the presence of strangers 
it is a breach of etiquette 
to stop more than twice 
to spit on your hands and 
get a newsrhold. 


—————_—_ 


Prorrre Farr.—What 
would you expect to find 
on a literary man’s break- 








mamma's bonnet ? 
Why won't he take me 
to see the show ? 


DAVID TAKES HIs INTENDED OUT FOR A DAY'S SLEIGHING, BUT HIS HORSE, RUNNING INTO A SNOW-BANK, MAKES HIS POSITION ANY THING BUT ENVIABLE, 
ESPECIALLY AS HIS DEARLY BELOVED ARAMINTA MAKES A TIMELY REQUEST. 


fast table ?—Bacon’s Re- 
mains, Final Memorials 
of Lamb, if in season, and 
Shelley fragments, 











